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For Ten YEARS -DEPENDABLE 


Exceptional dependability has been a 
characteristic of Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car since the day the first of these sturdy 
cars was marketed. 


Not once in a decade has it failed to 
uphold and enhance its reputation for 
faithful performance. 


The reason for its consistent goodness 
and continued betterment points directly 
back to the ideals of the founders. 


Instead of fluctuating between an endless 
series of annual models, they determined 
to concentrate on the perfection of a 
single chassis. 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car today is the 
embodiment of that ideal—an ideal that 
will endure as long as the institution itself. 


Douse Brothers DETROIT 


Donvce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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DRAWINGS BY 
W. P. DODGE 


IRLS have queer notions some- 
times. Take Hortense Claire 
for example. Stag Hunt, with 
the wisdom of a sophomore at 

old Bittersweet College, couldn’t understand 
how any fellow could ask for a nicer girl than 
Hortense, and yet—well, this is how it 
happened. 

Stag had gone to call on Hortense one 
afternoon and had found her sitting on the 
porch with a large gray brush-tailed cat in 
her lap. “Good afternoon, Hortense,” he had 
greeted her and glanced inquiringly at the 
cat. 
“Tt’s awfully nice to see you, Stag,’’ Hor- 
tense replied sweetly. ‘‘This is Christopher. 
Uncle Holly raised him from a kitten and 
gave him to me. Isn’t he fine?” 

Stag, who was not quite sure whether she 
referred to Uncle Holly or the cat, merely 
replied, ‘‘Yes, fine.” 

“You don’t sound very enthusiastic,” 
said Hortense not quite so sweetly. “Maybe 
you don’t like cats.” 

“T don’t,” replied Stag bluntly. 

“Oh,” said Hortense, and Stag knew by 
her tone that he had begun the afternoon 
wrong. 

The silence that followed was deep and 
long and painful. Hortense stroked the cat’s 
head and with her nose tilted upward at a 
difficult angle looked off across the river. 
Stag bit his lips and tried to think of some- 
thing to say that would soften his unfortu- 
nate remark. 

“Your Uncle Holly must be awfully fond 
of cats to raise Christopher from a kitten,” 
he said at last. 

Hortense’s nose lowered a little, and she 
looked down at him; and then poor Stag 
realized too late that what he had meant to 
be a pretty expression of sentiment might be 
taken as a backhand slap at Christopher. 
Impulsively he reached forth toward the 
cat’s head. 

“Nice Christopher! Nice old—” 

Swish! And the hand that Stag drew 
hastily back had a small red scratch near the 
wrist. 

“O dear!’ cried Hortense petulantly. 
“There, it wasn’t Christopher’s fault; he 
thought you were going to hurt him—after 
what you said about hating him!” And the 
way she looked at poor Stag made him feel 
as mean as if he had scratched the cat. 

He tried to smile. “Nice old Chris,’’ he 
said, reaching forth again, but once more the 
cat showed that, so far as Stag was con- 
cerned, he was anything but nice. 

“There,” cried Hortense, “I declare, he 
dislikes you,—and,—and I don’t know that 
| blame him—after what you said!’ 

“Aw-er,” Stag began, “I didn’t exactly 
mean that—” 

But Hortense had risen. ‘“Mother—oh, 
mother, do you want me? I'll be right in.” 

Half an hour later, perplexed and grieved, 
Stag was sitting on the window seat at 
Rosewood Hall, relating the tragedy to Clam 
Baker, his roommate. “I can’t understand 
why she acted that way, Clam,” he con- 
cluded almost tearfully. “What can I ever 
do to make things right?” 

_ “Well,” said Clam cheerfully, “I’m glad 
I'm not you. You see, Stag, what you said 
about cats wasn’t so bad; when she cools 





down you can say there are exceptions to 
all rules, and Christopher’s the exception in 
this case. But the fact that the cat scratched 
you—that’s awfully bad!” 

“Why?” demanded Stag. 

“Well, it’s like this. Lots of girls are queer, 
and Hortense probably thinks you’re a poor 
sort of guy because her pet took a sudden 
dislike to you. At least that’s the way it was 
with me and Mary Cary’s dog last year. 
No, not Ginger, another mutt.” 

“But you and Mary are good friends 
now,” said Stag. ‘““‘What did you do, Clam?” 

“T gave her a present. That 
fixed everything fine.”’ 

“What did you give her?” 
Stag asked eagerly. 

“A dog collar with a nickle- 
plated chain.” Clam grinned. 
“It was so nice and expensive- 
looking that it made the mutt 
appear cheap, and she decided 
to get a better looking brute, 
just the way I figured she 
would. The new dog liked me, 
and after that we got along 
fine.”’ 

Stag’s face brightened and 
then fell. ‘‘I could do something 
like that,” he said, “only I haven't any 
money to buy anything.”’ 

“Earn it,”’ replied Clam; “‘you’re good at 
thinking up schemes.” 

So Stag put on his thinking cap. Let’s see, 
how about a cat collar? No, that wouldn’t 
do; Christopher was an expensive cat and 
probably wouldn’t appear cheap and unde- 
sirable even in a collar of pure gold. Well, 
how about giving Hortense a bulldog? The 
right kind would certainly make Christo- 
pher appear cheap! Stag smiled and then 
frowned. No, he was afraid that wouldn’t 
quite do. He scowled and bit his lips and 
pulled his hair and chewed the end of his 
necktie. Stag’s thinking cap didn’t seem to 
fit him. 

““Can’t you help me, Clam?” he asked that 
evening. ‘‘What sort of present shall I give 
Hortense?” 

“Oh, figure it out for yourself,” Clam re- 
plied. ‘Earn some money first and let your 
subconscious mind think up a present for 
her—mental economy, you know.” 

The next morning Stag had an idea for 
earning money. The fish were biting in the 
river; he would spend his spare time fishing 
and then would sell his fish to the hotel or to 
the inn at the village. 

The following afternoon Stag borrowed 
hooks and a line and, taking one of the col- 
lege skiffs, went down the river. As he passed 
Hortense’s house he could see her on the 
porch playing with her sharp-clawed pet; 
she must have seen him, but she didn’t wave 
her hand. How Stag hated 
that cat! 

The fish seemed to like 
his bait, and when he re- 
turned at dusk he had a 
small string of white perch 
that netted him thirty-five 
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cents at the inn. What could he buy with 
thirty-five cents that would please Hortense 
and dispose of Christopher? He could think 
of nothing. 

The next day he caught three black bass, 
sold them for twenty cents and asked himself 
what he could buy with fifty-five cents. 
Again he could think of nothing. 

“T’'ll never be able to decide on a present 
for her,” he said to Clam hopelessly. 

“You should worry,’ replicd Clam; 
“you’re making lots of money.” 

“That’s so,” said Stag, brightening. 
“There’s money in fish, Clam.” 

“Why don’t you go into the business?” in- 
quired Clam. “Get a pushcart and paint 
your name on the side.”’ 

“Do you think it’s a good scheme, Clam?” 

“You've tried worse.” 

So Stag continued his fishing and, leaving 
his subconscious mind to wrestle with the 
problem of a suitable present for Hortense or 
for her cat, set his conscious mind at work 
on how to get the most money out of fish. It 
might be a good plan to ‘“‘work the river” all 
during the summer months, for 
he was pretty sure he should 
have to stay and take at least 
one summer course if he was 
to enter the junior class in the 
fall. 

By the end of a week Stag 
had earned two dollars and 
twenty cents—or was it two 
dollars and thirty cents? He 
wasn’t sure. It was a cool, 
misty Saturday afternoon, and 
he had anchored his boat a 
mile below the village. Sitting 
in the stern and working two 
lines now,—for he had _ bor- 
rowed another,—he baited his hooks and 
cast off. Then, wrapping his raincoat close 
about him, he sat back to wait, and his 
conscious mind proceeded to dispose of the 
fish that his hand was to catch. 

During the summer months he should be 
able to fish the river mornings as well as 
afternoons; therefore, he should probably 
catch more fish than the hotel and the inn 
could use. That happy circumstance would 
oblige him to dispose of his stock at the 
houses in the village. Therefore, as Clam had 
suggested, he should need a pushcart. Stag 
looked dreamily out across the water. 

“Mary, there’s Mr. Hunt with his fish 
wagon outside. Will five pounds be enough 
for us today?” 

“Six pounds’d be better, mum. And tomor- 
rer’s Friday, and we can’t do with less’n ten.” 

“Very well, Mary.” 

And again— 

“How much are bass this week, Mr. Hunt? 
—What, eleven cents? That’s a cent more 
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HUNT THE FISHERMAN 


Chy Russell Gordon Carter 


than last week?—Well, let me have those 
three big ones.” 

With dreams such as those Stag beguiled 
the time between bites. It is true he frequently 
thought of Hortense and of her belligerent 
cat, but they had taken second place; so 
long as Hortense chose to remain cool busi- 
ness was first. 

A tug on one of his lines made him start. 
He pulled in eagerly, and in a moment a fine 
white perch was flopping in the bottom of the 
boat. Searcely had he rebaited and cast over 
when his other line stiffened. 

“I’ve struck a school of ’em!” heexclaimed, 
hauling in. 

Apparently he had, for the second line 
held two; and even while he was disengag- 
ing them the other line jerked and then stif- 
fened. 

For the next half hour Stag had his hands 
full, hauling in his lines, unhooking the cap- 
tives, rebaiting and casting off, only to haul 
in again. Then abruptly the perch stopped 
biting. For a few minutes he waited, alert 
and eager, but apparently school was out and 
the fish had gone home. Nothing pulled on 
Stag’s lines except the current. 

He looked at the fish in the bottom of*the 
boat. A magnificent catch! The glistening 
silvery scales reminded him somehow of new 
dimes and quarters, and impulsively he be- 
gan to count. Twenty-seven! He strung the 
fish on a piece of twine and held them up 
admiringly. They ought to sell for—let’s see, 
two dollars and a half at least, perhaps 
three. Yes, say three dollars. Then he should 
have earned four dollars and—just how 
much did he have in his purse? He lowered 
the fish to his lap, reached into his pocket 
and, drawing forth the,purse, began to count. 
And just then 

Zip! One of his lines straightened and like 
a piece of hot, stiff wire began to move in 
cutting, sizzling jerks. Startled, Stag sprang 
forward to grasp it. The purse flew from 
his nervous fingers, and in trying to re- 
cover it he knocked it into the water. His un- 
successful lunge after it bounced the fish - 
against the side of the boat, and they started 
to slide over. 

“Oh!” cried Stag and made a swoop at 
them. 

All except two of the fish were in the water. 
The fingers of his right hand closed on one of 
them, but he couldn’t hold it; over it went. 
He snatched at the other, the last on the 
line, and then gave a heart-felt sigh as it re- 
mained firm in his grasp. The next instant 
his sigh changed to a groan as the fish slid 
from the string and he saw the current carry 
the rest away. 

No stock broker secing his fortune vanish 
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in one tick of the ticker 
could have felt worse than 
Stag as he saw his three dol- 
lars’ worth of fish swept away 
from him. But Stag was a 
hard loser. In two jumps he 
was at the bow of the boat, 
pulling up the anchor. A few 
seconds later he was drop- 
ping downstream, peering to 
right and to left into the deep 
mysterious water. But he saw 
no sign of his perch with their glistening, 
silvery scales like new dimes and quarters. 

Meanwhile the fish that had hooked itself 
and thus caused the fish market to collapse 
was zigzagging in an effort to remain in the 
water out of the frying pan. Stag had for- 
gotten it in his anxiety over recovering the 
twenty-six. 

Gradually all hope left him. Some of the 
fish were still alive and doubtless many of 
them had by that time worked loose from 
the string. With a long face he went to the 
stern and began to pull in the line. It came 
steadily, but he had to use all his strength. 
The contest roused his spirits a bit; perhaps 
he had hooked a six-pound bass or an enor- 
mous rockfish. If so, the loss of the perch 
wouldn’t be so bad. And just then up to the 
surface came a pointed head with little eyes 
close together. He had caught a big eel. 

Stag shuddered at sight of it and, seizing 
his knife, cut the line on the side of the boat. 
“els were one kind of fish Stag refused to 
peddle. Slimy, snaky eels! 

A moment later he felt a tug on his other 
line, but when he started to pull in he soon 
found that it was tangled with the first and 
he was hauling in the eel again. 

“T’]l fix you!” cried Stag, and—snip/—his 
knife severed the second line. 

Then he picked up his oars and rowed dis- 
consolately upstream. He had lost a dollar 
and twenty or thirty cents in cash, not to 
mention his purse; he had lost three dol- 
lars in fish and also two hand lines, both of 
which he had borrowed. And there in the 
bottom of the boat, as if mocking him, lay 
one small, miserable perch with a watery eye 
and scales that had lost their lustre. Add to 
all that misfortune his old sorrow,—name- 
ly, Hortense’s coolness and Christopher’s 
“cattiness,”—and it is no wonder perhaps if 
Stag’s spirit too had lost a little of its lustre. 

As he tied his boat at the wharf he was 
tempted to hurl the solitary blear-eyed perch 
far out into the river, but on second thought 
he put it into the pocket of his raincoat; one 
perch was better than none; it might bring 
him ten cents at the hotel. 

On his way up the wharf he glanced in the 
direction of Hortense’s house, and there was 
Hortense sitting on the porch; Christopher 
was at her side. Stag Jooked at her for a long 
moment and then decided to do a desperate 
thing. He was perfectly sure that no matter 
what he might do he could not possibly feel 
more miserable. So he decided to go and see 
Hortense and plead that he had been mis- 
understood, and that there were other 
creatures in this world that by comparison 
made cats appear quite angelic; Stag was 
thinking of eels. Then if she should fail to re- 
lent, all would be over; business would again 
take first place in his mind, and he would 
work himself to death! 

He started toward the house, but when he 
had gone only a few yards Hortense got up 
and went inside, leaving the cat in full pos- 
session of the porch. Stag was so miserable 
and desperate that he kept right on. 

At the steps he paused. Christopher 
blinked rudely at him and tlien sniffed. Stag 
sat down. As he did so Christopher got up 
and flirted his brush tail; then to Stag’s utter 
amazement the cat mewed softly and ap- 
proached him in a coy and altogether in- 
gratiating manner. Could this be Christo- 
pher? Could this be the same cat that had 
clawed his wrist? It was Stag’s turn to 
blink. 

A foot from him Christopher stooped and 
arched his back shyly, and his brush tail 
quivered. Then he began to purr and, still 
purring, advanced and rubbed his sleek side 
affectionately against Stag’s raincoat. Stag 
thought he had never before seen a grown 
cat so kittenish, and that it was Christopher 
of all cats was quite beyond his understand- 
ing. 

“Nice Christopher,” he said, stroking the 
eat’s head. ‘Nice Christopher!” he re- 
peated more loudly. 

Christopher’s purring became positively 
eloquent. To Stag it seemed that the cat 
was trying its best to make up for the wicked 
hook that had brought blood to his wrist 
more than a week before. But why? Of 
course Stag had read numerous articles 
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entitled Do Animals Think? 
—and not one of them had 
ever denied the fact,—but 
he could remember nothing 
that would help him to guess 
what Christopher was think- 
ing of. So he accepted the 
cat’s change of heart and 
didn’t bother trying to ex- 
plain it. 

Boldly he lifted Christo- 
pher to his lap, where the cat 
proceeded eagerly to lick various parts of 
Stag’s raincoat. It made a pretty picture 
such as humane societies used to display for 
the benefit of brutal truck drivers—Stag 
sitting there looking down and stroking the 
cat’s head, and the cat reciprocating the 
affection by trying to wear its grateful little 
tongue out on the raincoat. 

Hortense, peering between the window 
curtains, thought it was the prettiest, most 
appealing picture she had ever seen, and, 
being an emotional girl, she could hardly 
keep the tears back. How she had wronged 
poor Stag! Why, just look at him; the silly 
boy loved cats; she would go right out and 
be nice to him! 

Hortense dabbed her handkerchief at her 
eyes and then opened the door. 

“Stag!” 

“Hortense!” 

Because of the cat Stag didn’t rise, as any 


Chapter Four 
Account books 


LIZABETH was up at dawn after 
a night of broken slumber. She 
had been depressed about the 
draining of the reservoir, imagin- 
ing that the flood had done great 
damage to the ranch; besides, she 
almost suspected that Parks might 
be the tool of Victor Merceau. 

“IT am ashamed even to think 
that,” she said to herself as she hurriedly 
dressed. “Oh, I wish I could rid myself of 
such a horrid suspicion, but everyone seems 
to be against me!” 

Grayson was not yet awake, and indeed 
Parks, who was habitually an early riser, 
could still sleep another hour and be up at 
his customary time. So Beth slipped quietly 
out of the house and walked briskly to the 
barn, where she saddled Trixie. She would 
see for herself what had happened up at the 
reservoir. 

There was a deposit of sand and silt over 
the corrals and in the pasture land behind 
the barns. Riding towards the cafion, which 
cleft the mountain directly west of the ranch 
buildings, Beth noticed that the stand of hay 
in the upper field was virtually ruined, but 
there were less than thirty acres of it, and 
the torrent that had poured out of the nar- 
row cafion had spread and lost its destruc- 
tive force before it reached the ranch build- 
ings. The damage was nothing compared 
with what the grain crop would suffer for 
lack of water. Without further irrigation it 
would be utterly ruined. 

Beth let Trixie pick her way over the dev- 
astated ground. At the mouth of the cafon 
the rail fence had been swept away. There 
was no need of worrying about that now, 
since it did not matter whether the stock 
strayed into the flood-swept field. Great 
pines grew clear down to the fence that sepa- 
rated the cultivated acres from the timber 
tract included in the ranch holdings. There 
were two routes leading to the reservoir—the 
road, which made a wide detour to escape 
the stiff grade, and a cow trail following the 
deep cahfon through which the water was 
conducted from reservoir to ranch. Beth 
guided Trixie beneath the pines and up the 
trail; the mare was sure-footed and accus- 
tomed to mountain traveling. 


book of etiquette would have advised. A long 
look of tender understanding passed between 
them. And while they were looking at each 
other Christopher was doing a little looking 
on his own part; he was trying his best to 
get his head inside the pocket of Stag’s 
coat. 

“It’s awfully nice to see you again—” 
Hortense was saying when Stag felt a tug 
at his pocket. He reached down and touched 
something cold and moist and above it a 
pair of cat’s whiskers. His fish! 

Fortunately Christopher hadn’t hooked 
the fish properly, and Stag was able to thrust 
it, unobserved, deep into his pocket. But 
the incident gave him a terrible fright, for 
now he realized what had caused that sudden 
change of heart in Christopher. With one 
hand in his pocket, clutching the fish, and 
the other hypocritically stroking the cat’s 
head Stag replied: 

“And it’s awfully nice to see you again, 
Hortense. I—I just stopped to see you for a 
moment.” 

“Stag, you’ve been fishing, haven’t you?” 

Stag started and glanced down to see 
whether he had unwittingly exposed the 
perch. 

“T saw your boat every day,” continued 
Hortense sweetly. “Take me fishing to- 
morrow, Stag?” 

“V’d love to, but I haven’t any lines,” 
replied Stag. 

“There’s a whole boxful upstairs,” said 
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Only a trickle of water flowed 
in the creek bed, which was 
strewn with loosened bowlders, 
uprooted trees and tangles of 
brush and débris. Beth’s anger 
increased the farther up the trail 
she went, and when she got to 
the dam that had been built across 
the narrow gorge and saw the gates 
yawning wide open she was furious. 

She rode Trixie out upon the 
mass of earth, rocks and concrete 
that formed the substantial bulwark and 
gazed over the muddy surface encircled by 
the rim of mountains. There were four hun- 
dred acres in Round Valley, and the con- 
struction of the dam converted it into a 
natural site for a reservoir. Since the snows 
were already vanished from the summits and 
higher cafions, and since there was only one 
spring that supplied a small stream of 
water throughout the year, there was no 
prospect of the reservoir’s filling again that 
season. 

“Oh, he should be made to pay for this 
low-down trick!’ muttered the indignant 
girl. “I’d give Craymore Acres away first be- 
fore I’d consent to his buying it, the wretch!” 

Beth started back for the ranch in a fit of 
dejection, but there was a resinous tang in 
the air, Trixie’s springy motion began to 
thrill her, and before she trotted up to the 
barn she was humming a gay tune. She nim- 
bly dismounted, removed saddle and bridle 
from the mare and turned her loose in the 
pasture. Then she tripped blithely over to 
the house. The clock indicated half past six, 
and twenty minutes later Beth pulled the 
rope attached to the big bell perched on the 
roof of the kitchen. Its vibrant summons to 
breakfast clanged musically on the still 
morning air. Time and Tempo, true to their 
old habit, bayed an accompaniment, and 
presently Beth heard Grayson clattering 
down the stairs. Parks slept in the bunk 
house, but Beth, looking out the window, 
saw him coming from the blacksmith shop. 

“Good morning, sis; you’re some early 
bird, I’d say,” her brother greeted her and 
ducked out to the faucet on the side porch 
and doused cold water over his face and 
hands. 

“Rode up to the reservoir, Grayson. 
Found the gates wide open,” said Beth 
meaningly. ; 

“Do you know, Beth, I’m beginning to 
feel as you do—not about the ranch, you un- 
derstand, but about letting old Merceau 
have it. When I saw that flood of water down 
the lane last night it changed my views a 
whole lot. I haven’t any use for a man who’d 
stoop to such scurvy tricks. Only it isn’t the 
easiest thing in the world to give up my Paris 
plans. If old Merceau felt as 1 do about 
this ranch, it would be sufficient 
revenge to have it wished on him! 
Oh, here comes Parks. Good morn- 
ing, Parks, how are you?” 

“Mornin’,” said Parks cordially. 
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Hortense; ‘you may have them all, Stag; 
they’re uncle’s.” 

After Stag had thanked her and promised 
to call the following afternoon he rose and 
took his leave. Neither of them had men- 
tioned the word “cat”; that had not been 
necessary. Hortense was sure that Stag 
loved at least one individual cat if not the 
whole tribe. And if she had doubted Christo- 

her’s affection for Stag, her doubt must 

ave vanished in the next few moments. 
For Christopher, still coy, still supplicating, 
still kittenish, followed him all the way to 
the dormitory. 

Stag shut the door on him and went up to 
his room—poor, alas! but, oh, so happy! He 
had discovered Christopher’s weakness and 
feared him no longer. As for getting money 
out of fish—well, the whole summer was 
before him. 

An hour later Clam entered. “Say, Stag, 
there’s a cat down under the window— 
looks like H. C.’s. I tried to scare it off, but 
it wouldn’t go.” 

Stag got up from the window seat. “Is it 
still there? Wait a moment.” He picked up 
his raincoat, drew the fish from the pocket 
and, leaning out of the window, threw it 
straight and hard. 

“Suffering mackerel!’ exclaimed Clam. 
“What’s the idea? A fish in your pocket!” 

Stag grinned. “That’s my present to get 
rid of a certain undesirable cat,” he replied. 
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“Saw you light out at squawk of dawn, Miss 
Beth. If there’d been another hoss in the 
barns, I’d have invited myself to trot along 
— you. ’Spect you found the gates up, 
eh? 

“Yes; which means no more water for irri- 
gating this season,” replied Beth. “I’ll wager 
there will be no grain crop, Parks. What do 
you think?” 

“Prospects ain’t none too cheerful, Miss 
Beth. But we ain’t licked yet, not by a jug- 
ful! Supposin’ we mince over matters right 
after breakfast and find out just what’s 
what. There ain’t no time to waste, with the 
hay gettin’ ripe enough to cut, them cattle to 
git ranged proper and hired help scarcer’n 
hen’s teeth.” 

Beth, with a big apron covering her riding 
togs, looked a combination of housemaid and 
cowgirl. The breakfast proved fair enough— 
so both men informed her. 

“Now, 1 reckon as how I got to be sort of 
personal, Miss Beth; but it takes money to 
operate this here shebang,” said Parks, shov- 
ing his plate away and getting down to what 
he called “brass tacks.” “What I want to 
know right off the bat is, can you raise 
enough money to pay your haying crew and 
take on a couple of cowboys to keep an eye 
on your cattle? Guess they be scattered all 
over the mountain by now, ain’t they, 
Grayson?” 

“TY don’t know, Parks. I haven’t paid 
much attention to anything since Merceau’s 
talked of buying. I’m going to let you and 
Beth get your heads together. I’ve tried my 
hand at running this place most two years 
now, and—well, I'll go get the books and 
hand them over to Beth. She can see for her- 
self how we are fixed on the financial end of 
things.” 

Grayson rose and drew forth a handful of 
account books, which he placed on the table 
in front of his sister. 

She examined them with a puzzled frown. 
“Why, Grayson, I don’t believe there is 
more than a two-hundred-dollar balance 
credited to the ranch fund! How much do 
you think it will take to put up the hay, 
Parks?” 

“We ought to have six mowers, no less’n 
three rakers, two men on the stacks, five for 
the wagons and two for the derrick. That’s 
just as few as we can skimp along with. 
Once the hay’s down, it dries fast, and we 
ought to shove it into the stacks and barns 
fast and furious. Then you got to have a 
cook. You can mess up a meal for three or 
four, Miss Beth, but, land sakes, when 
it comes to feedin’ a score of hungry 
hay pitchers, why, that’s a sure- 
enough job! Let’s see, that totes up 
how many, Miss Beth?” 
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“Nineteen including the cook,’”’ answered 
Beth, busy with pencil and paper. 

“Nineteen, eh? And that ain’t countin’ a 
couple of cowboys, which sums up twenty- 
one. Wages is higher’n scat this year. Reckon 
you'll have to pay three-fifty a day to the 
crew and seventy-five dollars a month to the 
riders and found, which is their feed and 
keep. You understand, Miss Beth? Now 
figger out the daily cost.” 

“Twenty-one times three-fifty is seventy- 
three dollars and fifty cents!’ gasped Beth. 
“Oh, isn’t that awful, Parks?” 

“We’ve got to figger on thirty days to put 
up the crops, Miss Beth, so multiply what 
you got by thirty,” said Parks. 

“Twenty-two hundred and five dollars! 
And we’ve got two hundred dollars in the 
bank!” Beth’s face was a study in woe. 

“Luckily there ain’t no equipment to buy, 
but you ain’t calculated on the grub it takes 
to feed a hungry crew.’’ Parks was not spar- 
ing the girl any details. 

“W-what will that amount to, can you 
tell?” questioned Beth hopelessly. 

“Say one dollar a day a man,” replied 
Parks. 

“Twenty-one times thirty is six hundred 
and thirty dollars; add that to the wages and 
I have the perfectly appalling sum of two 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five dol- 
lars. Parks, whatever am I going to do?” 
Beth was on the verge of tears. 

“You could sell off a bunch of steers, but 
I’d hate to see you do that, Miss Beth. 
They’re in poor condition this time of year. 
Or you could raise the money on a mort- 
gage.” 

“No; mother won’t listen to a mortgage, 
but—O Parks, wait!’’ 

Beth shoved her chair back with a bang 
and ran up to her room. There were those 
bonds which Grandmother Grayson had in- 
sisted on her taking. She had not even 
peeped within the envelope and had no idea 
of their value. 

“Bless her dear, kindly heart,’’ mur- 
mured Beth, taking the package from her 
suitcase and lifting the flap of the big en- 
velope. She found two bonds of one hun- 
dred dollars each and five of the fifty-dollar 
denomination. 

“Oh, and I’m sure that represents her 
sole capital; it’s her little all! And she gave it 
to me with such unselfish love! What a won- 
derful woman she is and always has been! 
I—I just can’t use this money unless I’m 
positively driven to it. There must be some 
other way to raise money. There’s just got 
to be!’ Beth stamped her foot, tucked the 
bonds into a safe place and went downstairs. 

“Parks, how soon must we begin haying?” 

“Right after the Fourth of July, Miss 
Beth.” 

“Then I’ve got a few days in which to 
raise that money. I’ll do it, Parks, believe 
me; I’ve just got to! But we should hire the 
two men to ride range immediately, should- 
n’t we?” 

“Yep; them critters’ll begin to stray off’n 
their feedin’ grounds if you don’t keep an 
eye on ’em. There’s a heap to be done right 
here on the premises too. I’m some handy 
with tools, so I'll putter about in the black- 
smith shop and get the mowing machines, 
wagons and sech like in shape for the big 
time. Then there’s the harness to untangle 
and oil up, the irrigatin’ to do—” 

“You forget, Parks, there’s no water—” 
Beth reminded him. 

“To be sure. Well, that'll give me that 
much more time to look after other things. 
There’s a heap to do on this ramblin’ joint.’’ 
Parks stooped to pick up his hat, which he 
had dropped on the floor, and clumped out 
of the house. 

“What a relief he is here!’ Beth sighed, 
forgetting that she had ever doubted his 
loyalty to the Craymores. “And, oh, I am so 
glad Guest is beginning to 
come over to my side! I won- 
der where he is?” 

She stole quietly up the 
stairs, pushed Grayson’s door 
open a tiny crack and peered 
within. Her brother was 
deeply engrossed in painting 
water nymphs, oblivious of 
the gigantic problems that 
his sister had taken upon 
herself to solve. 

Elizabeth studied him, 
unobserved, for several min- 
utes before she closed the 
door. “What a pity he cannot 
find a subject nearer home! 
If he would only paint one 
of our glorious sunrises or 
put upon canvas those eve- 
ning shadows stealing across 
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the valley! Anything else 
but those silly dancing 
things!” 

_ Beth tiptoed down to the 
living room, rolled up her 
sleeves and fell to work. 

When midday arrived the 
Craymore ranch house had 
a new look. Every room 
except Grayson’s studio had 
been swept and dusted, and 
moreover Beth had dinner 
cooking. She took pride in 
clanging the big bell at ex- 
actly twelve o’clock. 

“Parks,” said she when 
the three of them were 
seated at table, “I’ve been 
thinking hard this forenoon. 
Tell me, do you ever use 
that enormous tractor? 
Father admitted that he’d 
made an awful blunder in 
buying it—one of his few 
mistakes. I came across the 
bill for it this morning; he 
paid thirty-five hundred 
dollars for that old white 
elephant.” 

“Land sakes, Miss Beth, 
it ain’t no more use’n a 
diamond in a pig’s nose 
ring. Too heavy—sinks 
most out of sight when the 
ground’s soft enough to 
plow, eats up too much fuel 
for thrashin’, and there ain’t 
nobody but a dyed-in-the- 
wool mechanic what can 
run the old Jonah.” 

“Um-m,” said Beth. “Do 
you know what I am going 
to do, Grayson?” But Gray- 
son’s dreamy eyes were 
focused on some castle in 
the air, and he was paying no attention 
whatever to the conversation. Beth shrugged 
her shoulders and twisted her lips in a wry 
little smile at her foreman. 

“T shall run over to Timbercrest this aft- 
ernoon in the car, Parks, and see what I can 
do to interest that big lumber concern in 
buying the tractor. What price do you think 
would be reasonable to ask for it, Parks?” 

“Tf they’ve got any use for it at all, they’d 
ought to give you two thousand dollars for it. 
It’s most as good as new, ain’t hardly been 
used here. The way prices has riz for sech- 
like contraptions, there’s enough scrap iron 
in that plagued old mill to fetch all of that 
sum. That’s a good hunch, Miss Beth, and 
I'll bet you can sell it!” Parks was enthu- 
siastic. 

“Parks, you are a real comfort to a girl in 
my distressful plight. I felt dreadful, though, 
when I saw you over there at Merceau’s yes- 
terday,” chided Beth; her expression was 
wavering between a smile and a frown. 

“No more so’n I did after I seen— You’d 
better check up your storeroom supplies and 
order more grub, Miss Beth. And we'll be 
needin’ twenty-five sacks of stock salt right 
away too. I used to look out for all sech, but 
you'd ought to know about ’em yourself. So 
I'll put you hep to everything a up 
from now on. A boss, even though she be a 
young lady, should be wised up proper.” 

“T see that we are going to get along 
famously, Parks. You won’t mind, will you, 
if we have a late supper? It’s thirty miles 
over to Timbercrest, and the roads were 
none too good last time I drove over that 
way.” 

“Sure not; more’n likely supper’ll be ready 
when you drift in. Here’s hopin’ you make a 
dicker with them lumber kings.” 

While Beth was getting ready for the trip 
to Timbercrest, Grayson, intent on his art, 
took his way back to the studio. His sister 
left the ranch without dis- 
turbing him. 

Once on her way, Beth be- 
gan to feel timid about her 
errand. She had never taken 
the initiative in any matter 
of importance before; that is, 
before she had made up her 
mind not to sell Craymore 
Acres. But she had met Mr. 
Ballinger, who was one of the 
directors and chief stock- 
holders in the great lumber 
camp at Timbercrest. It was 
with him that Mr. Craymore 
had always negotiated for 
leasing the outside range 
about Hawk Lake, where the 
cattle grazed throughout the 
summer months. She would 
go directly to him with her 
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“It takes money to operate this here shebang,” said Parks 


proposal to dispose of that superfluous 
tractor. She remembered him as a thor- 
oughly businesslike man; yet she was doubt- 
ful how he would receive her in the guise 
of ranch boss over Craymore Acres. 

When she had motored almost to the foot 
of the grade scaling the Clover Creek side of 
Maverick Mountain she met Dave and 
Clara Horton in their machine. They were 
coming from Glenning en route to their 
father’s ranch in the upper end of the valley. 
The Horton children and the Craymore 
children had attended the country school in 
Clover Creek Valley at the same time. 

“Hello, Beth,” they chorused, bringing 
their car to a stop alongside Elizabeth’s 
roadster. 

“How do you do,” Beth responded with a 
shade of aloofness, for she had never been on 
intimate terms with any of the valley folk. 

“S’pose you’re going to town to get all 
dressed a, for tonight’s party?” 
said Dave Horton, grinning. 

Beth stared at the young man. 

“Clo’s going to do you proud to- 
night, Beth—” But his sister inter- 
rupted him: 

“She is getting up the party in a rush, 
Beth, but she said she wanted the whole 
valley to be there to give you a grand recep- 
tion. Is it true, Beth, what we hear, that 
you are going to live at Craymore Acres?” 
Beth nodded her head wonderingly. 

“Good for you, Beth,” said Tee and 
continued in his blunt fashion: ‘““That’s the 
way to show us farmers you Craymores ain’t 
too stuck up to mix with us. We'll all be 
tickled to give you, the guest of honor, the 
glad hand at Co's party tonight. S’long, 
Beth, see you later.” 

Brother and sister bobbed their heads, 
and the cars pursued their opposite courses. 

Beth forgot the errand on which she was 
bound. So Clotilde Merceau was inviting the 
Clover Creek Valley people to meet her! 
“Why, from what they said, I am supposed 
to be the guest of honor! Isn’t that funny, 
Clo giving me a reception! Now I wonder 
what it means.” 

The more Beth pondered the idea the 
more mystified she became. “If she is giving 
the party for me, I should think she would 
at least ask me to be present! Those horrid 
Merceaus—why, after what her father did 
last night, how would she dare insult me by 
giving a party in my honor?” 

And then something dawned upon the 
puzzled girl. “Oh, isn’t that mean of her! 
She is scheming to turn everyone against me. 
She is inviting the whole valley to her house 
to welcome me, and of course when they 
find I am not there they will think I don’t 
want to meet them, that I am more of a snob 
than I ever dreamed of being!” 

On and on hummed the automobile, and 





the turmoil within Beth’s brain increased as 
the miles sped by. The road to Timbercrest 
passed through Glenning, and when the car 
whizzed into the outskirts of the village and 
Beth slowed down to keep within the re- 
quirements of the speed laws the turmoil 
lessened, and a smile began to curl her lips 
that had been set in a grim little line. 

“That old tractor business can wait till 
another day, but I’m afraid Clo’s party is 
not to be postponed.” 

Instead of proceeding on to the lumber 
camp Beth steered her car over to the Cray- 
more’s town house. She kissed her mother 
and spoke optimistically about affairs out at 
the ranch and then ran lightly up the stairs 
and tapped on Grandmother Grayson’s 
door. 

“Come in,” was the response in her grand- 
mother’s pleasant voice. 

“Grandmother, I’ve something to con- 
fide to you, and I want you to tell 
me truly whether you think I’m « 
bold and designing woman,” said 
Beth, settling herself airily upon the 
arm of her grandmother’s chair. 

“Why, Beth, you bold and design- 
ing!’ exclaimed Grandmother Grayson. 
“Bless you, my dear, you do have strange 
notions about yourself sometimes. What is 
it now, child?” 

“Tt is neither modest nor in good taste for 
a young lady to go to a party to which she 
has not been bidden, is it, grandmother?” 
asked Beth. 

“T do not believe I should attend in such 
circumstances, Beth,” replied Grandmother 
Grayson without hesitation. 

“Then, if a girl did do such a thing, 
wouldn’t she be bold and designing, grand- 
mother?” insisted Beth. 

“T presume, Beth, that I could answer 
that better if you would—ahem—proceed 
with your confession.” 

Grandmother Grayson smiled her win- 
somely sweet smile while an amused little 
twinkle shone in her hazel eyes. 

Thereupon Beth poured forth what she 
had heard from the Hortons and what her 
suspicions were regarding Clotilde’s motive 
in giving the party. “(Now the guest of honor 
really should be present at the party given in 
her honor, shouldn’t she, grandmother, even 
though the hostess has maliciously neg- 
lected inviting her?” the girl concluded. 
“Don’t you see what Clotilde hopes to accom- 
plish—prejudice the whole valley against 
me?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible, my dear, that 
any young girl could act so thoughtlessly. 
No doubt there will be an invitation await- 
ing you when you return to the ranch, Beth,” 
said Grandmother Grayson. 

“T am sure there won’t be, and there isn’t, 
grandmother. So I am going to take out my 
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prettiest party clothes, and, if I cannot per- 
suade Grayson to accompany me, I shall go 
to that ge by myself. I insist that the 
guest of honor must be present.’’ Beth 
smiled. “My, but won’t Clotilde be sur- 
prised!” 

“Beth,” Grandmother Grayson got nim- 
bly to her feet and faced her granddaughter; 
the twinkle in her hazel eyes matched the 
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CROSS-WIND take-off, 
bumpy air and a trick 
engine,” Bill Tate muttered half 
to himself, half to Burt Homer. “If 
I didn’t need the money, I'd tell 
those carnival officials where to 
get off!” 

Burt grinned. “Bill,” he replied 
passively, “you know you 
could get that plane off in 
any kind of wind and fly her 
in any kind of air. You’re 
just naturally grouchy, 
that’s all.” 

Bill scowled and turned . 
his attention to the ancient ( =: 
engine of his plane. The 
cheers of the gathered crowd 
drifted to the spot in the 
centre of the field where the 
two planes were standing. 
The motorcycle race was on; five of the tiny 
machines were roaring round the circular 
track at terrific speed. 

Burt turned away from Bill’s plane and 
walked to his own. Within twenty minutes 
both were due to climb into the air above the 
carnival crowd and give an exhibition of 
combat work, an imitation of the way hostile 
planes had battled with each other durin 
vivid days in France when both ‘Burt an 
Bill had been officers of the air service. 

Both men had trained together at Kelly 
Field; both had gone across on the same boat 
and learned real flying at Issoudun. At the 
front too with the Eighty-second Division 
they had taken the air for patrol work within 
a few minutes of each other every morning 
and afternoon. 

Now with the lure of the air still upon 
them they were “flying the carnivals,” and 
because Bill had a mother and a sister to 
support, and Burt a badly gassed brother, 
they could not spare enough money to keep 
the ships in proper shape. The engines, the 
wing surfaces, the fuselages were all old. 

“The air is bad,” Burt conceded as he 
tinkered with the controls of his ancient 
plane, a ship made of parts of many other 
ships, “and Bill’s worrying again. A nice 
combination!” 

He shoved the stick forward and leaned 
out of the fuselage to look back and watch 
the rudder action. A loud burst of cheering 
came from the crowd; the roar of the motor- 
cycle engines diminished. The race was over; 
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luminous pink of her daintily plump cheeks. 
“Beth, have you ever seen my new gown 
the one of wisteria silk trimmed with my ol 

point lace? Your mother tells me it is quite 
becoming to me, Beth, and I—I really have 
been longing for a fitting occasion to wear it. 
Do you suppose, my dear, that the guest of 
honor would object to me as her chaperon 


for tonight?” 
I * 


Burt struggled out 
from the cockpit 


DRAWINGS BY 
RODNEY THOMSON 


the sky-fighting was next on the programme. 
Burt climbed down from the cockpit; Bill, 
scowling but ready, was coming toward his 
plane. “Take things a bit easy, Burt. Keep 
ten or fifteen feet away in the loops.” 

Burt laughed. ‘All right, Bill, I’ll give you 
plenty of air today. We'd better get up about 
seven thousand.” 

“That's plenty,’ Bill agreed. “And it 
should take us out of the bumps and give 
me a fair chance to hit the field if the engine 
goes bad.’ 

Burt slipped deftly into the harness of his 
parachute and pulled his helmet and goggles 
on. He glanced at the sky. The day was hot; 
the many small lakes in the vicinity were 
sure to make the air uncertain. He kicked 
the blocks under the wheels and spun the 
propeller downward. There was a staccato 
roar from the engine, and as he jumped 
quickly away the propeller began to spin. 
The plane strained at the blocks and quiv- 
ered impatiently. The pilot listened for a few 
seconds to the low hum of the engine and 
then climbed into the cockpit. 

He waved a hand to Bill, who was already 
at the stick of his plane. Good old Bill! It 
wasn’t in his nature to take life so seriously 
as he had been taking it in the past few 
weeks, but he did have plenty to worry about 
—and worry affected Bill’s flying. He was 
not so certain at the stick as he should be— 
not the Bill of France, who had shot down 
three enemy planes in three successive 
afternoons. 

As Burt began to prepare the ship so that 
it would get off into the gusty, treacherous 
wind that was blowing across the Patterson 
fair-ground field he could see an announcer 
with a megaphone raised to his mouth. A 
loud cheer came from the crowd. Burt 
chuckled. It was odd how people liked to 
watch other men risk their lives. Thrills 
were scarce at Patterson. Well, he and Bill 
would put on a good show for them. 

Burt advanced the throttle. The roar of 
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“Grandmother, you are certainly a per- 
fect darling! Would you truly go?” cried 
Beth, and admiration and love showed in 
her eyes. 

“Indeed and I shall esteem it a great 
honor to be seen there with my spunky little 
granddaughter,” said Grandmother Gray- 
son proudly. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


~Zy Raoul Fauconnier 


Whitfield 


the engine suited him. The tail of the plane 
lifted slightly from the ground. He nodded 
to a volunteer helper who was loitering near 
the ship, and the fellow pulled the blocks 
away from the wheels. Bill was ‘‘taxiing”’ into 
the wind, and Burt waved once more, ma- 
nouvred the ship into the gusts of warm air 
and “gave her the gun.” 

The plane skidded a little in getting off the 
ground, and for a second he thought he 
should crash. But after a desperate jerk on 
the stick and some swift footwork on the 
rudder control she was in the air. And what 
air it was! 

One glance showed him that Bill was off to 
his starboard, and that he had plenty of air. 
He needed it! The combination plane bucked 
and jumped, swayed and slithered alarm- 
ingly. At times Burt was forced to use both 
hands on the stick to adjust the ailerons 
quickly enough to meet the bumps. Seldom 
had he encountered such rough flying. And 
always he kept the nose of his ship just above 
the eaten Always she was climbing up 
into the sky. Once the plane dropped sicken- 
ingly, and he had to point her nose down to 
get the ship out of the drop. Bill, he knew, 
was faring just as badly ashe and probably 
worse, for Bill had the added trouble of an 
engine that was not working well. 

At three thousand feet there was slight 
let-up in the rough going. Again Burt picked 
up his companion’s ship. Bill had climbed 
faster; he was several thousand feet above 
and did not appear to be having any trouble. 
Below were the lakes—splashes of greenish- 
blue that looked as if they had been dabbed 
into the brown of the country by a careless 
artist. The field was almost directly below 
them; in spite of the choppy air they had 
both climbed in wide circles. 

At five thousand feet Burt’s ship suddenly 
came alongside of Bill’s. Bill had probably 
been having trouble with his engine and was 
climbing more carefully, humoring it along. 
Burt waved a hand, and Bill answered by ex- 
tending his left hand over the fuselage with 
the thumb turned downward. Burt glanced 
at his altimeter. Six thousand feet and the air 
was still mighty bad! Perhaps they should 
have to climb higher than seven thousand. 
Combat in rough air is not the pleasantest 
way of spending fifteen or twenty minutes. 

The roar of the engine was steady in 
Burt’s plane. The “dope” on the wings re- 
flected back the glare of the hot sun. Burt 
Homer loved the old ship for the fight she 
was making. Perhaps. after a few 
more carnivals he could put in a new 
engine, new cables and new parts. 

Below, seven thousand feet below 
now, the lakes had become smaller. 
The field was a green carpet with a 
streak of brown—the track round it. The 
spectators were black dots; their upturned 
faces made tiny white specks. The air was 
not so rough now, but it was still too rough 
to be pleasant. Both men kept their planes 
climbing. 

Suddenly Burt saw that the exhaust 
smoke of Bill’s plane was not steady. There 
would be a stream of it, then a space of clear 
air, then another stream. That meant that 
the engine was missing! Bill’s pessimism had 
been warranted. 

Burt pushed the stick forward. Bill was 
flying level now, and the exhaust smoke was 
steadier. But once again he extended his arm 
as far over the fuselage as wind pressure 
would allow and turned the thumb of his 
right hand down—a sign that he was still 
having trouble. 

Burt groaned. There would be no use in 
trying combat work if Bill’s engine was 
missing. Perhaps they could fix her up and 
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still give the crowd the show. They needed 
the money, and, if they didn’t go through 
with their stunts, they wouldn’t get it; there 
was no doubt of that. 

But Bill evidently thought that they must 
go through with the show. He was game to 
the extent of folly at times. Now, although 
his engine was still missing, he turned his 
thumb upward. That was the signal for the 
start of combat! 

Mechanically Burt jerked the stick back 
into his stomach. They always started by 
going each over in a loop. The nose of Burt’s 
plane went upward with a snap. Up and up! 
Now she was over on her back, now plunging 
toward the earth. Burt shoved the stick 
forward to put the controls in neutral. 
Downward the ship roared; her struts and 
wires were quivering with the speed of her 
ae. Then Burt slowly pulled the stick 
back into his stomach and with a fine, curv- 
ing sweep brought her out of the loop. 

He picked up Bill, who was on the star- 
board. Kicking the right rudder viciously, he 
moved the stick to the right also. The plane 
went over in a right bank. At the same mo- 
ment Bill banked vertically to his own right, 
and the two planes roared toward each other. 

The mock combat exhibition was on. It 
took Burt back to the days in France when 
life was at stake; when life depended on the 
banks, the zooms, the loops and plunges of 
fighting ships; when life depended upon 
sighting the enemy plane from behind the 
Vickers or Lewis machine gun! 

Loops, vertical banks, spins, dives and 
zooms! And whenever Burt had the chance 
he would watch Bill’s exhaust smoke. Once 
when they were looping close to each other in 
an attempt to “get on the other’s tail’ he 
saw that Bill was having difficulty in his 
looping. He almost fell out of one loop into a 
spin. Burt knew that a spin would be danger- 
ous, particularly when not deliberately 
started. They were both avoiding them as 
much as possible; for spins meant too much 
loss of altitude, too much strain in fighting 
off the resultant dizziness and getting the 
planes on a level keel again. 

Burt glanced at his altimeter. Six thou- 
sand feet! In spite of zooming up into the 
sky they had dropped down in their plung- 
ings and twistings. And only a few minutes 
of combat had passed. 

Both planes raced toward each other 
again. Burt decided to loop over back- 
wards and try to catch Bill going down in a 
plunging bank. Usually, when things were 
going better than they were today, the two 
got considerable fun from their combat 
work, 

But Bill fooled him, for even as Burt 
pulled the stick back into his stomach he saw 
the nose of Bill’s plane go up. He knew in a 
flash that the two planes would come close. 
Bill had been flying with a thirty-mile wind 
as he roared toward him. The wind would 
push him closer as it caught the zoomed sur- 
face of his plane. Burt drew in his breath and 
jammed the stick as far into his stomach as 
possible. A shadow flashed across his wing 
surface. 

Burt’s plane was standing on her tail now. 
ones $3 straight up in the sky! In another 
second she would be over on her back, would 
be away from Bill. But that second 
never arrived. There was a grinding 
of surfaces. For a brief instant Burt 
could hear the smashing of material 
by propeller blades. The starboard 
wing bent slowly out of line and then 
collapsed with a terrific sound. Struts 
snapped; wires, suddenly released, lashed 
wildly across the wreckage. 

For a second Burt was stunned. But even 
as the wires were slashing and winding round 
the two tangled ships he ducked his head 
beneath the cockpit and loosened his stom- 
ach belt. His hands encountered the surface 
of the parachute. There was still a chance! 

His head emerged. One thing was in their 
favor; no fire had resulted from the crash. 
But Bill—what of Bill? The planes, twisted 
together, were beginning to fall. Then Burt 
saw Bill. He was lying half out of the cock- 
pit of his plane; his face was turned upward, 
and there was an ugly gash in his forehead. 
His eyes were open, and it seemed to Burt as 
if his pal were smiling. - ' 

Burt struggled out from the cockpit. The 
planes were twisting downward now with in- 
creased speed. They were beginning to spin, 
but their massed wreckage was letting them 
into the spin a little more slowly than gener- 
ally happens with an uncontrolled plane. 
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Bill’s body was caught under wires; Burt 
realized it even as he grasped a loosened 
strut and pulled himself toward it. His pal 
was not more than five feet away, but crawl- 
ing to Bill was a desperate job, for the down- 
ward plunge of the planes was increasing in 
speed with every second. 

Somehow he reached Bill and began tear- 
ing the wires that were tangled round him. 

“Y’m done, Burt—jump!” said Bill, but 
Burt only worked more desperately. 

Finally he cleared the last wire. He twisted 
his feet round some of the wreckage, grasped 
with his left hand a projection in the cockpit 
of Bill’s plane and slowly dragged Bill out. 

“Jerk that wire, Bill,’ Burt panted. ‘The 
wire that lets out your parachute. Jerk it 
when you count ten; you'll be clear then. 
Out!” 

He gave Bill a desperate shove. With the 
spin of the ships Bill shot out grotesquely 


from their upper surfaces. Luckily they were 
not twisting end over end in the plunge. 

“Fast!” Burt muttered to himself. “Fast!” 

He was becoming dizzy now; he could 
hardly see the wreckage. Everything was a 
blur. And each second they were plunging 
nearer the earth. A queer thought entered 
his head. At least the ships were fully in- 
sured. A queer thought, but it meant that, if 
they both got to earth safe, they could have 
the new planes, new engines, new chances! 

He fumbled for his own parachute. But he 
could not find the lead wire. It was dangling 
somewhere behind him; he knew that. But 
where? 

Suddenly the wreckage twisted. The mo- 
tion was different now. There was a loud 
twang, heard even above the shrill song of 
the wind; another wire had snapped. The 
wreckage lurched end over end! 

Burt released his grip on the projection in 
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the cockpit. Instantly he was catapulted into 
the air. His hand was still fumbling for the 
lead wire as he reached the count of six. 
Panic seized him. Suppose he could not grasp 
it? Suppose he was too close to the earth al- 
ready? It seemed as if an hour had passed 
since the crash! 

And then his hand encountered the lead 
wire and jerked it downward. There was a 
snapping sound. The lead parachute—the 
little one that would pull open the big one— 
was out. He plunged downward like a plum- 
met. Earth and sky merged into semi- 
darkness. 

Then there came a louder snapping, a pull 
under his armpits. The harness to which the 
parachute was attached tightened round his 
body. He gulped in breaths of the air. He 
was drifting. ; 

Gradually he began to see again. Below 
were green fields—not far below, perhaps 
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two thousand feet. A white arc of silk was 
spread above him over his head. He was 
drifting slowly to earth. He turned his eyes 
downward. Another are of white was almost 
— ground. So good old Bill had got away 
safe! 

A dull boom filled his ears. He twisted his 
head to the right. 

A cloud of yellow dust rose and hovered 
just off a winding road not far from the Pat- 
terson fair-ground field. Instinctively Burt 
Homer shuddered. If the crash had happened 
over the stands— 

He could see the crowd running toward 
Bill’s parachute, which was now almost to 
earth. In a few minutes more he should be 
down too—down and beside Bill Tate. And 
when they took the air again they’d cut out 
the combat stuff and do loops or spins or 
vertical banks far apart. They hadn’t any 
business, fighting each other anyway. 
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the palmy days of Buffalo 
Bill one of the chief at- 
tractions of the great Wild 
West Show was the thrill- 
ing moment. when Colonel 
Cody himself in broad- 
brimmed hat, with his 
white hair flying, came gal- 
loping in at the head of 
his procession of cowboys, 
wild Indians and pony express. Halfway 
round the field a cowboy would ride out 
ahead of him and one at a time toss half a 
dozen crystal balls high into the air; and, 
still at full gallop, the colonel would shoot 
them all before they came down. 

It was the great moment not only for the 
audience but also for Buffalo Bill himself. 
Not for the world would he have missed it, 
and Buffalo Bill’s private lawyer had all he 
could do to keep dealers in stocks and bonds 
from having interviews with the colonel five 
minutes before the time set for the show. 
Any sharper or fraudulent broker who could 
succeed in talking with Buffalo Bill just be- 
fore opening time could sell him anything. 
Rather than be detained at that minute the 
colonel would sign anything, buy anything, 
deed away anything. Nothing else mattered 
in comparison with that punctual, dashing, 
break-neck ride. 

There is one moment in a busy domestic 
day when a woman knows exactly how Colo- 
nel Cody felt. It is the moment when com- 
pany is expected for dinner and everything 
must be ready,-the hot things piping hot, the 
cold things icy cold, at the punctual tick of 
the clock. It is a thrilling moment when she 
starts the opening act, bringing everything 
to the point of perfection at the same time— 
sauce pans bubbling, cracked ice clinking and 
the tea wagon bringing up the rear like the 
pony express. It was, I think, the person who 
imvaded the scene at that instant to ask for 
some twine and wrapping paper that first 
got the impression that cooks are cross. 

For cooking is a ticklish art and by that 
the more able to lure on the artist’s skill. It 
is a knack and a craft as well—a craft that 
carries its justification with it. No one has 
ever been known to tell a girl that she is 
wasting her time when she learns to cook. 
It is the craft of all crafts that may be prac- 








ticed without the outlay of great capital, 
without deserting other duties, without a 
paid professional to supervise your work. It 
- 1s delightful in its spicy material basis, full 
of variety and experiment and so human and 
flexible that a woman may follow it for a 
lifetime and never grow stale in her manner. 
And the artist in cooking—“cookery,” as 
Ruskin calls it—need not wait for recogni- 
tion until she is dead. Her masterpieces are 
of a kind that win appreciation on the spot. 
“Now, Margaret,” remarked an old 
gentleman to one of the graduates of a col- 
lege of domestic arts, “I know they’ve 
taught you to cook everything under the sun, 


but I want to know what is your particular 
pet accomplishment. What is your specialty 
in the cooking line?” 

“Why! I’m not sure that I have a spe- 
cialty,” replied the young graduate modest- 
ly. “My brother and his friends seem to 
think it’s their favorite kind of pop corn 
brittle that I make for them by a method of 
my own. But you’d hardly call pop corn 
brittle a specialty!” 

“Oh, yes, you would,” observed the old 
gentleman positively. “It doesn’t matter 
what the specialty is. If you are celebrated 
among those boys for a piece of pop corn 
brittle that you make to perfection, it’s a 
sure sign to me that you are a true cook. In 
a long lifetime of excellent eating I observe 
this of the best cooks, that they have spe- 
cialties.” 

By that time a little group had gathered 
to hear what the conversation was about. 
“Do tell us some of their specialties!” 
pleaded one of the others in the graduating 
class. ‘‘Do you actually remember what they 
were, Judge Hamilton?” 

“Remember!” exclaimed the judge, lead- 
ing the group to a deserted circle of camp 
chairs under one of the campus trees. “I 
will take the bench, young ladies, and give 
you such a lecture on cooks as you never 
expected to hear on this commencement 
day.” 

And, true to his word, the genial man of 
the world reviewed for their amusement the 
most memorable triumphs of the tables at 
which he had been a hungry boy or the pre- 
siding host or a guest. ‘““We’ll begin with my 
mother’s apple turnovers,” said he. “I loved 
them so much that she made three dozen one 
day to give to the boys in my gang. My best 
friend and I opened a grocery store with 
them and charged two pins per turnover. I 
was the most popular boy in New London, 
Connecticut, that day. Those,turnovers were 
light and flaky and golden brown, and the 
apple inside tasted better than anything ever 
tastes nowadays in this world. Spiced just 
enough, you know. It’s sixty-five years since 
I had one, and I can see them still!” 

“My mother’s specialty was buns,’’ re- 
marked one of the college trustees who had 
strolled up, unobserved. “Buns with three 
raisins inside and one raisin on top. None of 
your little seedless raisins, but these wonder- 
ful things you have to seed—regular Jack 
Horner plums! We could always rely on find- 
ing exactly four to a bun.” ; 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed the judge heartily, 
and on they went, those two dignified gentle- 
men, each honored in his profession, each 
distinguished in an important branch of na- 
tional affairs, but both remembering with 
vivid distinctness the things that skillful 
cooks in the past had given them to eat. The 
catalogue ranged from the remarkable 
stuffed goose prepared by the judge’s grand- 
mother at Christmas to the ambrosial salad 
dressing mixed by Oscar, the chef. There 
seemed to be no end. : rh 

“Did you ever hear anything like it?” 
asked one of the freshmen later as the group 
dispersed. “You’d think those wonderful 
men had simply lived to eat!” ‘ 

“Oh, I don’t feel that way about it,” pro- 
tested a member of the English faculty who 
had joined the circle. “‘There’s a place in Dr. 
Johnson’s books where he says, ‘For a man 
seldom thinks with more earnestness of any- 
thing than he does of his dinner.’ I always 
remembered that saying of Dr. Johnson’s, 
because it made me think so much of my own 


father, who was really a very 
spiritually minded man.” 

“To you think it’s really true about cooks’ 
‘having a specialty’?” asked one of the sen- 
iors thoughtfully. 

“T think so,” said another; “I remember 
my Grandmother Fitzpatric’s filled cookies 
and my brother’s wife’s currant jam, and I 
make pretty good brownies myself.” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed one of the grad- 
uates who was engaged. “I wonder if sixty 
years from now any old gentlemen will re- 
member my angel cake!” 

“They'll remember my devil’s food if 
they remember anything,” retorted one of 
the seniors positively and added as a sudden 
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thought struck her, ‘Why, it looks as if we 
already had specialties of our own!” 

Not every girl can go to cooking class; in- 
deed few of the best old-fashioned cooks 
ever had the opportunity. And in the modern 
home it is not always easy to get a chance to 
cook; a girl must not confuse the maids. 
But the most handicapped poor little rich 
girl can wait for the maid’s afternoon out. 
In all except the most completely staffed 
households there are times when she can 
have the free run of the kitchen. For the 
girl who has to steal her chance three rules 
will serve to smooth her path: 

First, choose a Sunday evening to make a 
preliminary survey. At your leisure find out 
where all the necessary ingredients are 
stored. Map the shelves for pans and spoons. 
Know where the flavorings and spices are. 
Plan your future raid so that you need in- 
quire about nothing, disturb nothing, yet 
lack nothing for-your adventuresome.deeds. 

Second, at your own desk with pad and 
pencil check up your resources and your 
plans. Imagine your acts beforehand as a 
playwright imagines the scenes in a new 
play. ee a good cookbook, from the 
public library if necessary, and from it 
choose your “lines.” 

Third, if possible consult an expert and 
get authority and backing ahead of time. 
Permission from the head of the house is a 
reassuring asset. But go to your fate alone. 
The born cook at the learning stage does her 
best when left alone with her wares. An ex- 
pert in another part of the house whom she 
may consult is a tower of strength, but, if 
the two are in the same room, no true ex- 
pert can possibly let a beginner perform the 
whole process without lending a capable 
hand. Very little girls need direct super- 
vision of course. One ambitious young cook 
of six years once tried to make a cake by 
placing all the ingredients in the baking tin 
together without a single stir of the egg- 
beater or the spoon, and then, lighting the 
gas on top of the stove, squatted hopefully 
before the oven, expecting a cake to ensue. 
But if an older girl can persuade her mother 
to let her go ahead by herself, buying her 
own cooking kit, sometimes buying her own 
materials and coming in to consult as the 
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process goes on, then the experiment is an 
adventure worth any girl’s steel. The reason 
so many girls who have felt awkward and 
blundering in some one else’s kitchen. sud- 
denly show unexpected dexterity when they 
have kitchens of their own is that cooking 1s 
after all a solitary art. Only the most expert 
and seasoned cooks can do their best under a 
scrutinizing or anxious gaze. 

Ever since “the Queen of Hearts, she 
made some tarts” the traditions of cooking 
have been handed down. There is one quaint 
old cookery book almost coming to pieces on 
the rare-books shelf of an old library; it is 
entitled, “The Queen’s closet Opened.. A 
Queen’s delight, or the art ‘of preserving, 
conserving and candying. The compleat 
Cook: expertly prescribing the most ready 
ways, whether Italian, Spanish or French, 
for dressing of flesh and fish, ordering of 
sauces or making of pastry.” Or, if you are 
too modest to aspire to royal cookery, there 
is another for lords and ladies: “A Noble 
boke off cookry ffor a prynce houssolde or 
eny other estately houssolde.” 

The hints given in those old volumes are 
almost as appetizing as those of a later col- 
lection compiled by the Dames of Salem, in 
which are described “Zanzibar Ginger- 
bread,” “Trifles,” ‘“Pyes,” ‘“Hedg-Hogg 
Puddings” and “Whip Syllabub.” Just one 
sample receipt may serve to prove that Sa- 
lem folk in Colonial days knew how to make 
a “pottage” of complicated brew. ‘“Take one 
partridge, one quail, one rabbit, 2 Ibs. ven- 
ison, 6 cloves, 4 blades mace, small pinch 
cayenne and of black pepper, salt to taste, 
3 wineglass lemon juice, 2 smali onions, 2 
stalks celery, a little parsley, 1 small carrot, 
a little marjoram, 4 potatoes cut thin and 

ut in one hour before done; the rest to be 
oiled all day.” 

The enthusiast of cooking scans the an- 
cient receipts with envious eyes. Where did 





they assemble all their ingredients in those 
days? It makes you think of a confirmed 
bachelor in modern days who said he at once 
proposed to the girl who served him the fol- 
lowing dish: lobster, sweet green peppers, 
sliced tomato and a pint of large fresh mush- 
rooms, all cooked in butter together with a 
little minced onion, then covered with sweet 
tream, heated piping hot and served up in 
dainty style on toast. The author of the 
Bachelor’s Cupboard, who divulges that 
luscious receipt, adds wistfully that he 
should think his friend the bachelor would 
have offered himself after that! 

pes gay the girl who loves the art has suc- 
ceeded in gaining entrance to the “studio” 
by propitiating the cook or by invitation or 
by stealth. She is then in a position to begin 
to form her own style. If she would like to be 
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just expert enough to be useful in emergen- 
cies,—when the cook is away or when the 
supplies at a house party suddenly give out, 
—she will learn to cook things that are eas- 
iest to put together. If she knows how to 
cook one standard paradigm meal and to 
make one shortcake, one real cake, one 
kind of biscuit or muffins, one white sauce, 
or “roux,” one sauce for ice cream, some 
form of pancakes or waffles, omelette, coffee 
and one delicious specialty of her own, she 
is in no danger of being helpless in what the 
sailors call a ‘clove hitch.” 

It is astonishing how generally skillful 
young girls are in that way nowadays. It is 
no longer fashionable to + helpless when 
confronted with a hungry crew. At a merry 
house party far up in the Adirondacks not 
long ago it was discovered just at dinner 
time that the cook had unceremoniously 
gone back to her home in the Bronx. The 
gentle hostess was about to do all the cook- 
ing herself, but the girls of the party, know- 
ing that she was tired, perched her on a 
throne by the doorway whence she might 
give orders and suggestions but must on no 
account move, and then capably cooked the 
meal. The young men in the party, getting 
wind of the adventure, presented themselves 
at doors and windows and offered to make 
white paper caps for themselves and serve 
as scullery knaves. The experiment was so 
successful that the girls begged the hostess 
not to send for another cook over the week 
end, but to provide them with a cookbook 
and jot down the desired menus on a black- 
board that she had had when her sons were 
small, So each morning on the board would 
appear the items needed for the day: 

Alice will make a gingerbread. 

Robert will take the car with this memo- 

randum to the village store. 

Sue will make the coffee— 
and so on. No one in the party had to toil 
and moil for hours, as the hostess would 
have had to do if the girls had allowed her 
to cook, but all had a chance to lend a hand. 
And those girls, to tell the truth, were sup- 
posed to be of the fashionable “flapper” 
type. No one would have dreamed that one 
of them could toast a slice of bread. 

“Let all women,” remarked a popular 
oracle, “pretty and plain, married and sin- 
gle, study the art of cookery!”’ But if anyone 
takes the trouble to learn and then later 
leads a business life with no chance to prac- 
tice the art will she not grow “rusty”? It is 
true that without practice you do forget 
exact measurements and must resort to the 
cookbook to refresh the memory. For that 
reason the girl who is learning to cook does 
well to keep an autograph cooking book of 
her own, writing down in it her favorite 
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“Tet ail women, pretty 
and plain, study the 
art of cooking” 









tried and true receipts with marginal notes 
to remind herself in the future of the various 
steps in the process. And as years go by the 
cookbook will be all the more precious if she 
can coax some of the notable cooks in her 
family or in her town to write down their 
own favorite rules for her in the book, giving 
explicit instructions in their own informal 
words. Such receipts are twice as valuable as 
the perfunctory ‘one of butter, two of 
sugar” jargon can ever be. 

Among the choicest possessions of a ger- 
tain skilled housewife today is the little auto- 
graph cookbook that she started when she 
was twelve years old. It is battered now 
with much sojourning on many pantry 
shelves, but it contains the handwriting of 
three generations of splendid homemakers 
and cooks. The immortality of certain deli- 
cious viands is assured by the sturdy little 
oilcloth-covered ten-cent notebook that her 
mother started for her years ago with a rule 
for “raisin brown bread.”’ Any girl can find a 
notebook and cover it with pretty oilcloth, 
but it takes time and tact to coax into it the 
rules for the specialties of celebrated cooks. 

In the delightful Salem cookbook already 
referred to, in which are described the things 
that Salem dames cooked, there is printed a 
quotation from the diary of one of the sailors 
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who sailed on the ships that made Salem 
famous in that day. This is the quotation, 
written nearly a hundred years ago on the 
high seas: (Item from Seaman’s Diary) ‘“‘Ate 
last piece of mother’s gingerbread today.” 
The item stands alone in the entry for that 
date—an event quite by itself on the long 
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t is a highly skilled and personal craft, 
the talent of fine cooking, and its appeal is 
not so lowly as it seems. It may be tedious 
at times to put much delicate skill and at- 
tention into a product that vanishes so soon, 
but the memory of its comfortable satisfac- 
tions remains. 

There was once a farmer plowing in a 
field,—so the story goes,—and a young golf- 
er came and leaned over the stone wall to 
watch. As the farmer guided his plow 





skillfully down in a straight line 
toward the wall the young man 
asked, “‘Don’t you get sick of plow- 
ing over and over the same fields 
every spring?” 

The farmer paused just long enough to 
answer concisely, “Young man, farming 
ain’t no fad.” 

Neither is cooking. You need never be 
afraid that the human race will outgrow its 
hobby for cheerful foods. The girl who learns 
to cook and also to apply what John Ruskin 
calls “Carefulness and inventiveness and 
readiness of appliances’’ in this field is put- 
ting herself in the path of a pleasure that 
never grows old—the pleasure of contrib- 
uting directly to the world’s store of ele- 
— hospitality and cordiality and good 
cheer. 
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A WARMOOSE’ 
CQ Franklin Welles Calkins *» 


NE evening early in October 
Michie Tatro burst into the 
ranch house as the men 
were sitting at supper. He 
was greatly Beste 

“Meester Hewitt!’’ he 
cried. “A warmoose has 
busted our fence down at 
ol’ camp on Crane Creek. 

Fence, she all tore off five trees—me, I 

can’t fix him.” 

“A warmoose?” The manager looked in- 
quiringly across at the elder Tatro, who was 
sitting at a table among his youngsters. 

“Ungh-huh,” grunted Jean. “Ta-akich- 
eta, ma wife’s Sioux folk, she call heem— 
all same warmoose. Heem big bull lak cir- 
cus ellumfant—track lak warshtub—heap 
fighter. That kind big bull live aroun’ Rainy 
Lake—navver see heem now ’ere besides.” 

Jean’s Indian wife paused from wait- 
ing on table to flash an animated look of 
assent at the manager. 

“Me, I expect salt bring that ol’ war- 
moose,” Jean added. 

“Sure,” declared Michie; 
deer trap, las’ one you baited. 

The manager looked worried. In fencing 
eight thousand acres of the Bonneville- 
Hewitt game ranch the workers had caught 
some moose in the enclosure. They had in- 
creased, and none had broken out. The mesh- 
wire fence had been put up by driving the 
staples into posts and trees from the inside, 
but a creature strong enough to tear down 
several lengths from the outside would be 
decidedly troublesome inside the 
big corral. 

“Swallow a bite, Michie,” said 
Anse Hewitt, “and I'll be off 





he’s busted 


each end and cords attached to hold them 
up. Clover and salt were thrown upon 
slanted boards within. An animal treading 
on one, released both doors and trapped 
itself. The game ranchers then set an open 
crate at one end, lifted a door and drove the 
animal into the crate, which they closed by 
means of a sliding gate. 

The moose had smashed in an end of one 
of the traps, but had failed to get at the salt. 
The beast’s salt hunger suggested to Anse a 
plan of disposing of the animal for the pres- 
ent. A cookroom of an old Bonneville 
logging camp stood intact near at hand. 
The structure was eighteen by sixty feet, 
inside measurement, and had doors at. one 
side and end and windows closed with planks. 
“We'll see if salt won’t toll your warmoose 
into this,’ Anse said to Michie, and the 
half-Indian boy nodded. 

The next morning Anse and Jean were 
early at the place. At the end of two days 


* they had fitted a big slide door at the side 


—_ , which they had widened by cutting 
the end logs. In front of their trapdoor inside 
the building they covered a stout framework 
of slabs with salted clover; they arranged it 
so that a heavy animal stepping on any one 
of half a dozen of the timbers would spring 
a trap and let fall the door. 

Deer got in and ate the clover, and twice 
several of them were caught. Elks were 
caught three times. One was a marketable 
bull, which they crated and shipped. Two 
small moose they caught and let go. 

Ten days went by, and still the big 





with you at once.’’ 

“Me, I’ll tak gun and track 
that faller?” Jean inquired. 

“No,” said the manager. “I’m 
deputy game warden here, and 
no beast shall be killed out of 
season on this ranch.” 

Michie Tatro, Jean’s oldest 
son, had recently been taken on 
the ranch as a “line walker.” It 
was his business to make the 
round of the long fence once in 
two days. He carried a hammer- 
head hatchet and a wire stretch- 
er in his belt and staples and 
other necessaries in the pockets 
of his drill ‘“‘wamus.” 

Anse and Michie were soon 
off; they took with them a roll 
of wire and a lantern. Opposite 
the old logging camp of which 
Michie had spoken they found 
a wreck of woven wires; strands 
were snapped where the power- 
ful intruder had broken away. 
The beast’s tracks on the soft 
soil were the biggest moose 
tracks that Anse had ever seen, 
and they led toward his deer 
traps at the logging camp. A 
smell of salt had been the irre- 
sistible lure. 

Anse and Michie mended the 
fence and then went to the deer 
traps, where they caught ani- 
mals alive for shipment to mar- 
ket. The traps were of boxlike 
framework and had lift doors at 
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intruder had apparently not t:icd 
to break out of the ranch. The man- 
ager began to look upon his trap as 
a failure. No one saw the warmoose 
a his tracks were plentif 
round the deer traps. One of the traps he 
again smashed and this time succeeded in 
getting at the coveted salt. 

Meanwhile Michie did strenuous work, 
traveling the line of fence. 

Then came a lucky night. The huge bull in 
company with a cow and her calf ventured 
inside the cookhouse trap and was caught. 
Jean brought the news, and when Anse went 
to look at his captive he was amazed at the 
size of the beast. Standing more than six 
feet at the shoulders, massive of body, head 
and horns, the bull was big beyond compari- 
son with any other beast that he had ever 
seen on the ranch. Anse estimated the 
weight of the animal at eighteen hundred 
pounds or more. 2 

The manager decided to hold the bull 
until the legal season for killing and to 
notify the state game commissioner that he 
had captured it. To let it out into the open 
he set to work to build a strong corral. In 
that work he had the help of Michie, who 
needed rest from tramping, and whose place 
Jean had taken on the line. They set stout 
posts and fenced in half an acre or more 
taking in the front of the ‘‘warmoose trap.’ 
The big moose was much frightened and 
tore round inside for a time; then it grew 
more docile. Anse was anxious to let the cow 
and the calf out into the ranch. They would 
not do so well, closely penned for weeks. 
He planned to get them out. 

With Michie’s help he made holes midway 
in the cookhouse wall between the chinkings 
up and down. Then he thrust poles through 
at one side and let the inside ends rest on the 
floor near the centre like a pair of let-down 
bars. His next move was to cut a hole in the 
roof over the dropped ends of the poles. 
Then Michie with a pole and an iron hook 
climbed upon the roof to watch. When the 
bull got into a far end of the room and the 
cow and the calf were at the other end 
Michie used his pole hook and lifted the top 
cross bar to the level of its slot on the farther 
side of the building. Anse was called to help 
and quickly thrust the pole into place from 
the opposite end. In that way they put all 
the bars into place, thus separating the bull 
from the cow and the calf. To let them out 
Anse had purposely left the outside inclosure 
incomplete with a length of woven wire 
lacking at one corner. He had made only one 
attachment of mesh wire anywhere inside 
the posts, but he intended to double it be- 
fore he released the bull. 

When Anse had gone into the inclosure 
Michie lifted the gate of the trap. The cow 
and the calf soon ventured to come out, and 
Anse was shooing the frightened animals 
toward the opening in the fence when there 
was a crash inside the building and a shrill 
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= of warning from Michie on the roof. The 
ig bull had become wild at sight of his new 
family going out. He rammed frantically at 
the pole barriers. Then he leaped upon the 
topmost eight feet above ground and di- 
rectly under the ridgepole of the low roof. 

The pole bent and cracked under his 
great weight. Michie, frantically eager to 
release the trapdoor, bungled at a catch that 
he had fastened a moment before. The bull 
pitched over the barrier upon his head, 
scrambled to his feet and shot out at the 
door, raking his horns on the end logs of the 
opening as he went through. He was only a 
few rods behind the cow and the calf. 

Anse was between them and the bull, and 
as he turned the warmoose halted, facing 
him at five or six yards. For a moment the 
beast stood there, apparently undecided 
whether to advance or to retreat. Then he 
gave a hoarse grunt, and 
every hair of his body stood 
on end. 

“Run!” shouted Michie. 

But the manager, alert 
and braced for a leap, stood 
his ground. Doubtless that 
was safest. Finding him un- 
afraid, the bull hesitated 
and probably would have 
turned away and passed 
round him, but the cow and 
the calf had now run into 
the mesh-wire fence on the 
right of the opening; they 
were thrusting their noses 
into the meshes in frantic 
attempts to get through. 
The calf now let out a suc- 
cession of pitiful bleats. The 
bull lowered his head and 
rushed at Anse. 

The manager, who was a 
lithe log-driver of former days, leaped 
aside, escaping the beast’s horns by the 
margin of an inch or two. Then he turned 
and ran toward the nearer section of the 
fence. He might have escaped a second 
attack, but the cow and the calf went gallop- 
ing along the fence in front of him, and in 
turning toward them the bull again fronted 
the runner and gave chase. 

Anse had only a few yards to run and 
thought that he had time to reach the fence 
and scramble over. But the bull’s rush was 
swift and vicious. Anse gained the barrier 
and leaped as high as he could, catching with 
hands and feet at the meshes. He found a 
good hold with both hands and instantly 
began to climb; his head and shoulders were 
above the top of the nine-foot fence when the 
bull crashed into it. The antlers of the big 
moose raked one of his ankles, and the fence 
shook mightily. In an upward and side- 
wise stroke at the climber the bull thrust 
his horns through the meshes of both the 
lower section and the upper. Immediately 
the beast began to shake his head and to 
lunge backward in an effort to free his 
antlers. 

Anse found one of his feet thrust through 
a five-inch mesh, and he realized with sudden 
dismay the hold of the wires upon it was 
being tightened by the bull’s smashing 
plunges. He shouted at Michie to bring his 
wire shears and an axe. He had no gun at 
hand, and he should now have to kill the bull 
if possible to save himself from injury or 
worse. As he was wrenched to and fro over 
and almost upon those wicked horns the 
staples were torn from a pine post on his 
right. The fence was wobbling. Another tear 
or two would wrench the wire free from the 
posts and let him down within reach of those 
smashing antlers. 

In the moment of Anse’s waiting for 
Michie he remembered vividly a wolf that he 
and Jean had caught the winter before even 
us he himself was now caught, rammed into 
the meshes of the fence. Would his fate be 
that of the wolf? He set his jaws hard, to 
control the chill of fear that crept in prickly 
waves over his skin. 

The bull’s backward lunges grew freer as 
the staples in the post on his left gave way. 
The top section bent until Anse was stooping 
so far forward that his head and shoulders 
were nearly on the level of the bull’s antlers. 
Again he shouted at Michie. The boy, who 
had both seen and heard, and who was 
frantically searching for the wire cutters, 
now seized an axe and ran to the rescue. 

More staples were yielding, and the moose 
Was gaining a greater swing in his surges to 
and fro. Had the fence been completed, the 
beast’s backward lunges would not have 
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proved so quickly effective. But only three 
or four staples had been driven into each 
post. 

As Anse hung doubled over, wrenched and 





hurled this way and that, he heard Michie at 
last shouting in his ears. 

“No can find cutters!’ cried the lad. ‘“‘So, 
Meester Hewitt, raise your head high up so I 
can hit heem with axe.” 

Anse twisted about and threw himself 
over against the bull’s neck. Michie swung 
his axe with all his might and struck at the 
beast’s forehead, but the tangle of wires 
destroyed the effect of a blow that should 
have felled the moose in his tracks. 

At the shock the animal gave a mighty 
lurch backward, and the staples on the third 
post at his right, where the ends of two rolls 
of wires had come together, gave way. As the 
insecure fastenings broke, the bull leaped 
backward and sidewise, hauling diagonally 
at the wire, and Anse, now fearful of falling 
to the ground in front of the beast, threw 
himself on the animal’s neck between the 
antlers and clenched his 
throat with his fingers. 

The bull, finding itself free 
to move, swung round and 
plunged forward. The course 
carried him in upon the un- 
loosed fencing at the right 
of the opening that had been 
left for the cow and the 
calf. With a fierce effort 
Anse managed to pull his 
less entangled leg from be- 
tween the wires in front of 
the bull’s face and to throw 
it forward until he rode 
astride the huge butt of an 
antler. He was in that posi- 
tion when the warmoose 
again smashed into the 
fence. He struck it near the 
opening and entangled his 
horns afresh. 

Anse’s other leg, drooping 
in front of an antler, was well nigh wrenched 
from its thigh socket when the bull struck 
the taut wires. With a cry of pain he tried 
to lift himself from the beast’s horns. He 
must ease that leg, it seemed, or die try- 
ing. He did neither, but fell forward and 
drooped in a dead faint alongside the bull’s 
neck. In that perilous and helpless condition 
the manager was flung to and fro as the 
— surged mightily at the new strong- 

old. 

Then came Michie. He had started again 
to search for the wire cutters and had 
stumbled upon an iron handspike that was 
long and heavy. Anse had used the tool in 
rolling old logs out of the way when they 
were building the fence. With it in hand 
Michie ran up in front of the moose. 

The bull, caught this time near a post, 
could as yet only surge forward and back for 
a few inches. With a careful eye to the 
manager’s leg, which was jammed in front of 
the bull’s left horn, Michie poised his heavy 
weapon with the sharp end toward the beast. 
At six steps distance he ran forward and 
lunged with all his might. The point of his 
spike crashed into the skull over an eye, and 
the big moose dropped, as dead as if hit by a 
bullet. 

Using an axe upon his handspike, Michie 
cut the entangling wires and pulled the ap- 

arently lifeless Anse out of the meshes. A 
hatful of water revived the manager, who 
looked himself over and found that his 
injuries, though painful, were not dangerous. 

When he was able to talk he remembered 
that he had left the wire cutters on a far 
corner of the cookhouse when he had gone 
round to shove in the bars. He gave heart- 
felt thanks to Michie for rescuing him and 
declared that he himself should never have 
thought of the tool that the boy had used so 
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Never tell a child 
“This is good for you” 


How to give your children the 


food they need in a form that they 


love—the new way in child feeding 


ERE are whole grains 
with the lure of a con- 


fection, airy grains puffed to { 


eight times their normal 
size, crisp and toasty, with 
the flavor of nut-meats. 


Why then force a child to 
eat less enticing foods that 
are ‘“‘good for them,”’ yet 
containing but the same food 
elements? Thousands of 
mothers are avoiding this 
mistake. It’s just as easy 
to supply minerals, bran, 
vitamines in an enticing 
form; to make breakfast an 
adventure! 


* * * 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is 
selected whole wheat. But 
whole wheat made deli- 
cious. Every food cell is 
broken, by steam explosion, 
making digestion easy. 


Serve with cream or milk 


UAKER 


BRAND 


severe and frank critic of art. More than | a 
once he succeeded in offending his | } 


colleagues by telling them just what he thought 
of their work. On one occasion, says the New 
York Evening Post, his friend, the poet and 
artist Dante Gabriel Rossetti, showed him a 
sketch and asked his opinion of its merits. 
“It has its good points, Rossetti,’ said 
Whistler; ‘‘go ahead with it by all means.” | 
Later Whistler inquired how it was getting 
along. ‘‘All right,’’ said Rossetti cheerfully. 
“I’ve ordered a stunning frame for it.” ? 
In due time the canvas appeared at Rossetti’s 
house in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, beautifully 
framed. . yong ; 
“You've done nothing to it since I saw it, 
have you?” said Whistler. ; 
“No-o,” replied Rossetti, ‘‘but I’ve written 
a sonnet on the subject if you’d like to hear it.”’ 
He recited some lines of particular tender- 
ness. ‘‘Rossetti,”’ said Whistler as the recitation 
ended, “take out the picture and frame the 





sonnet.” 


Steam Exp" 


Stimes . 























—or with half and half. 
Mix with melted butter as a 
tid-bit between meals. Try 
as a garnish with ice cream, 
and as a special allurement, 
with cooked or fresh fruit. 


Children revel in these 
dainty grains. They think 
they're confections. You 
know they're whole grains. 


Today order of your gro- 
cer; see what new delights 
this modern grain food 
brings. 


Puffed Rice, too 


Quaker Puffed Rice is rice steam 
exploded like the wheat — the 
daintiest and most delightful 
of grain foods. Ideal as a bed- 
time dish to supply nutrition 
as little bodies sleep, and to 
alternate with Puffed Wheat. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
t 


wr 


How an exploding hundred-pound phosphorus 
bomb looks when dropped on a vessel 


FACT AND COMMENT 


NO OLD MAN should ever play the clown; 
and no woman, either old or young. 


To Steer his Course the Sailor scans the Stars, 
Yet does not fail to see the Rocks and Bars. 


FRIENDSHIP IS A JEWEL so precious 
that it shines even in the humblest setting. 


CROSS-WORD PUZZLES evidently have 
their physical as well as their mental dangers. 
A Philadelphia newspaper says that a Los 
Angeles man, fatigued by hours of futile 
study over a baffling word, stretched his 
mouth in such a prodigious yawn that he 
dislocated his jaw. 


IT IS UNFORTUNATE that so few voters 
in the United States go to the polls on elec- 
tion day, but apathy is perhaps better than 
an enthusiasm over the franchise like that of 
the Mesopotamians. Elections to the first 
Mesopotamian parliament were postponed 
because ten million voters had registered, 
and there are only three million inhabi- 
tants in the whole country. 


A CHINESE STUDENT at the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School has a name that in 
spite of its economical length must cause him 
more or less annoyance. For example, when 
he registers at a hotel the clerk looks at him 
and says, ‘Your full name, please.’’ Then the 
student must explain. His name is I—Mr. I 
of Hangchow, China. That’s the right way 
to spell it, but it should be pronounced E. 


A YOUNG MAN once applied for a position 
of considerable responsibility. The employer 
told him that he was too young and half 
jokingly suggested that he call again five 
years later. “Five years from now,” said the 
young fellow, “I shan’t want this job; I shall 
have a much better one.”’ The words and the 
quiet confidence with which they were 
spoken so impressed the employer that a few 
days later he sent for the youngster and gave 
him the place, in which he “made good.” 


MAKING HORSESHOES has become so 
comparatively unimportant a business that 
the United States Steel Corporation has 
decided to drop it. The American Steel & 
Wire Company, a subsidiary of the steel 
corporation, has sold the machinery, stock 
on hand and good will of its horseshoe de- 
partment to a Chicago firm. It has been us- 


ing only eighteen thousand tons of steel a~ 


year for horseshoes and therefore is going to 
use its horseshoe plant for more profitable 
business. 


A BRITISH OFFICER who was captured 
by the Turks in the Great War gives some 
amusing extracts from the prison comman- 
dant’s daily bulletins to the prisoners. Here 
is one: “Everybody is obliged neither to cook 
food nor to have any sort of fire in the rooms 
where they live and lie, as a very slight care- 
lessness as regards fire, cleanliness and neat- 
ness may be the cause of great dangers. It is 
rather good to consider the heaviness of the 
legal penalty that may impend for a damage 
caused by a lack of precaution and care. If 
a fire starts, it goes. Therefore, don’t smoke 
in bedrooms for goodness’ sake.’ 


A PET DOG in a small town in Maine is 
fond of the family cat, and the cat has good 
reason to be fond of Rover. The two sleep 
together, the cat between the dog’s paws. 
One night a scratching and a loud barking 
at the front door roused the family from 
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sleep. Some one went downstairs and opened 
the door. In walked the cat with a steel trap 
clinging to one foot. Behind came Rover 
holding up the chain in his mouth. The cat 
had walked into a trap set for muskrats in a 
neighboring stream, and the dog, hearing 
her cries, had gone to her, freed the chain 
somehow and then carried it all the way 
home to save her from dragging it. 


OUR AIR SERVICES 


CIENCE and mechanical ingenuity are 
continually changing the —— of 
civilized lite and obliging us all to adapt 

ourselves as well as we can to new ways. It 
is not at all strange that there should be some 
conflict of opinion here and there, and par- 
ticularly, perhaps, among the soldiers and 
sailors, whose professions have been revo- 
lutionized by the new weapons and the new 
tactics that chemistry and aviation have 
supplied. 

Two conflicting opinions with regard to 
the future of the air service and the proper 
method of organizing it have arisen at Wash- 
ington; and General Mitchell, assistant 
head of the Army service, has had so much 
to say in support of his view of the matter 
and has said it with such emphasis that this 
purely technical dispute has been forced on 
public attention. 

General Mitchell is one of that group of 
experts in aviation who believe that future 
wars will be fought chiefly in the air. He 
thinks that battleships are obsolete, and 
that all large naval vessels are obsolescent. 
They can easily be bombed out of the water, 
he says. He is eager to have the air serv- 
ice entirely separate from the present Army 
and Navy departments because he believes 
that they are under the dominion of old- 
fashioned thinking. He does not believe that 
the officials, either civil or military, appre- 
ciate the possibilities of aviation or want to 
see it grow at the expense of the older 
branches of the service. He would like to 
have the government establish a single min- 
istry of defense, with under-secretaries of the 
Army, the Navy and the air service. 

The weight of professional opinion is 
against him. Both Secretary Weeks and 
Secretary Wilbur, as well as almost all of 
their military and naval advisers, oppose the 
creation of a united air service. They believe 
that the Army and the Navy should have 
each its separate air corps, to be handled 
according to the different needs and methods 
of the two services. They do not think that 
aéroplanes have rendered battleships useless 
or altered military science except in detail; 
and they display no little irritation at Gen- 
eral Mitchell’s suggestion that the present 
organization is incapable of dealing effi- 
ciently with the problems of air power. 

The controversy, though natural enough, 
is unfortunate. Whether or not it affects the 
morale of the air services, it does somewhat 
shake the public confidence. No one can be 
quite sure whether the Army and the Navy 
are really doing their full duty by aviation. 
The tendency of course is to trust to pro- 
fessional knowledge, but the war showed that 
the most conscientious professional soldiers 
and sailors have not always been open- 
minded enough to foresee the way in which 
a modern war would be fought. On the 


other hand; the specialist in warfare, like the . 


specialist in other fields, is under continual 
temptation to exaggerate the importance of 
his own branch. Perhaps nothing but the 
lessons of another war—and may we long 
be spared that!—will prove which side is 
right. 

As for organization, Great Britain has a 
special air minister in the Cabinet and a uni- 
fied service. France, like the United States, 
keeps its air services separate, and subor- 
dinate to the general staffs of the army and 
the navy. We could no doubt get along as 
well with one arrangement as with the 
other if our authorities were agreed upon 
the precise importance and value of aviation 


in warfare. 


THE RACE TO THE SWIFT 


OT long ago, while the sporting pages 
of the newspapers were almost daily 
reporting some fresh and unparalleled 

exploit by a Finnish runner on American 
tracks, the first pages of the same news- 
papers were telling day by day of the prog- 
ress that other hardy men of the far north 
were making in their more arduous race to 
beat pestilence and death. The names of 
Nurmi and Seppalla and Gunnar Kasson 





have a foreign sound in our ears, but they 
are names to which every American yields 
respect. Each in his own way, these three 
men, the Finns and the Norwegian, have 
given American youth an inspiring object 
lesson in resolution, self-control and forti- 
tude. Probably they are by nature no stouter 
of heart or stronger of lung than the ordinary 
healthy and vigorous man; they were able to 
meet the great tests triumphantly because in 
their preliminary training they had used all 
the intelligence and force of character with 
which they were endowed. 

On Nurmi’s ears falls the applause of 
thousands as he speeds round the track of 
the brightly lighted arena; for Seppalla and 
Kasson driving their “huskies” in the lonely 
race across Alaskan snows there was a 
greater stimulus than any sound of human 
applause. Were Robert Browning alive to- 
day, our schoolboys might have an even bet- 
ter poem to declaim than How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix. 


2 
CROSS-WORD PUZZLES 


O one can deny that there is fascination 
in the things. You pick one up and 
begin to guess. It may be this word or 

that word or the other. You get your finger 
on what you want, and then it exasperatingly 
slips away. You have a dozen other things to 
do, but an hour slips away, and an evening is 
over before you know it, and there is little 
profit, and yet you are tempted again. 

But of course there is fashion as well as 
fascination. A year ago no one was playing 
with cross-word puzzles. Probably no one 
will be playing with them a year hence. 
Some fifty years ago there was a similar rage 
for spelling matches. The whole country 
gathered in halls and public places to “spell 
down” some one. Then it all passed away 
like smoke. 

The charm of such puzzles is curious, 
though not difficult to analyze. It consists in 
the sense of mental power and achievement. 
Here is a problem that others, many of them 
brilliant people, cannot solve. You set 
yourself to it with all your might; you toil 
and strain and labor and solve it and go to 
bed and to sleep with a vast sense of satis- 
faction. It is evident that you must have a 
remarkable brain, since you can do such 
things with it—things that Jones with all his 
college training cannot do or cannot do so 
easily. 

Also there is the immense and unfailing 
charm of forgetting. The little, silly black- 
and-white checkerboards help us to forget— 
forget pain and weariness and the humdrum 
business of the day; forget the long effort of 
living, of trying to make both ends meet, and 
pay our bills, of dragging through endless 
days of labor to little advantage, though we 
have still to do it. 

The beauty of these puzzles is that they 
are play puzzles. We can pretend to be 
vastly absorbed in them, but they can be 
thrown aside unsolved; fame and fortune 
and success do not depend on them, though 
they afford, if only for a few moments, a 
consoling refuge from the insoluble puzzle 


of life. 
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THE NEW BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
Fr etate of fiux in America is always in a 


state of flux. It is continually adopting 

new methods, extending into new 
fields, proclaiming new aims. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of recent innovations are 
the schools or colleges of business adminis- 
tration. No university today thinks itself 
complete without one. The new schools are 
popular; they are by far the largest of the 
professional, or vocational, departments in 
a good many universities. Harvard, the 
oldest home of literary culture in the United 
States, has one of the most thriving of them. 
Mr. Baker, the New York millionaire, has 
endowed it handsomely, and the Schqol of 
Business Administration is to be housed 
across the Charles River in a group of build- 
ings finer and architecturally more suitable 
than any that the ancient college itself 


28. 

To those who still think of the college or 
the university as the home of humanistic or 
scientific learning the growth of the colleges 
of business is disturbing. Such persons still 
think of the business college as a private 
school up two or three flights of stairs in a 
busy street where boys and girls go to learn 
how to do typewriting and to keep books. 
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They have not comprehended that in these 
days of big and ever bigger business there 
has grown up an actual science of organiza- 
tion, of accounting, of advertising, of exec- 
utive management. The United States is 
first of all a commercial nation. Most of the 
undergraduates in our colleges mean to go 
into business after they get their degrees. 
They like to think of business as a profession 
like medicine and the law, and they want 
professional instruction in the principles and 
methods of modern business. our uni- 
versities, which, whatever the scholars may 
think about it, are democratic institutions 
quickly responsive to the popular will, com- 
pete with one another for the biggest and 
best-equipped department of business ad- 
ministration. 

The old-fashioned business man is perha 
as distrustful of the new institution as the 
old-fashioned scholar. It is the men of the 
new school, the heads of great corporations 
and of great, acre-wide shops, that encourage 
the colleges to treat business as a science, 
and that hire the young men when they 
come out as M. B. A.’s or whatever else they 
may be called. Probably the colleges will be 
most successful in turning out the sort of 
men—specialists in accounting, in advertis- 
ing, in office management — who will find 
employment with our great corporations and 
who will work themselves up into positions 
of greater trust and emolument as fast as 
their personal abilities permit. The schools 
can teach the technique of business—the 
body of custom and of law that governs 
commerce and the method of doing this, 
that or the other thing that has proved most 
profitable and efficacious. That they will grad- 
uate men in large numbers who are fit to es- 
tablish and conduct their own independent 
businesses is not so likely. The old business 
man is right when he insists that actually 
building up and running a successful concern 
is something that you cannot learn from 
books or from lectures. You have got to have 
courage and good judgment and knowledge 
of men, and you have got to nourish and 
strengthen those qualities in the school of 
experience before you can successfully 
manage a business of your own. But for 
training specialists in business and intelli- 
gent, quick-minded members and even 
leaders of great corporate enterprise the 
new schools should be extremely valuable. 
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THE ISLE OF PINES 


HE United States Senate is a deliberate 

as well as a deliberative body; and with 

regard to the Isle of Pines treaty, which 
now occupies space in the newspaper col- 
umns, it has been even more deliberate than 
usual. The treaty was negotiated between 
the United States and Cuba in 1904. The 
Secretary of State who signed it died many 
years ago. There are only four or five men 
in the Senate who were there when the 
treaty was first submitted to it, but the 
instrument has never until now been acted 
upon. 

The real reason is that there are large and 
valuable American interests in the Isle of 
Pines. They were established there in the 
years following the Spanish War when it was 
assumed that like Porto Rico the island 
would remain under the American flag. The 
men who have settled there, or who own 
plantations and other property there, do not 
like the idea of passing under the sovér- 
eignty of Cuba, and they have had influence 
enough at Washington to prevent the Senate 
from ratifying the treaty. 

In the original peace treaty of 1899 Spain 
ceded to this country all its West Indian 
islands. Cuba we promptly made _ inde- 
pendent, though with certain restrictions on 
its sovereignty expressed in the so-called 
Platt amendment. There was always a ques- 
tion whether the Isle of Pines, which lies 
only a few miles off the Cuban coast, should 
have gone with Cuba or not. The Cubans 
always insisted that it should, but we finally 
held that it did not. In 1904 Secretary Hay 
negotiated the treaty that the Senate is still 
considering. By it the Isle of Pines was 
resigned to Cuba, but we reserved the right 
to establish a naval coaling station there. 
That right we have exercised, but the Isle of 
Pines itself remains a debatable land. Our 
executive department has relinquished the 
title, but our legislative department still 
hesitates to act. It has hesitated so long that 
at last accounts the original copy of the 
treaty had disappeared. It could a found 
neither in the State Department nor in the 
files of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, to which it was sent for consideration 
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twenty-one years ago. Perhaps that will be 
a fresh reason for postponing the ratifica- 
tion. 

The Administration presses for action as 
a matter of good faith. It believes that the 
honor of the United States is concerned all 
the more because we have taken so long to 
make up our senatorial mind. The President 
also believes that ratification would have 
a good effect throughout Latin-America, 
which still suspects the United States of 
having territorial ambitions. On the other 
hand, the argument that the Americans 
now settled or interested in the island would 
suffer more or less if Cuba took possession of 
it is probably just. Certainly their holdings 
would not be worth so much as they think 
they are now. How far the government is 
responsible for their prosperity—especially 
the prosperity of those who have established 
themselves there since 1904—is likely to be 
thoroughly debated in the Senate. It is a 
pity that the Senate did not debate the 
whole question and settle it a score of 


an 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


PLEASURES 


that are profitable are the best. Everyone reads 
novels, everyone looks at pictures, and every- 
one listens to music. But there is a right way 
lo do those common things—a way that will 
refine your taste, increase your knowledge 
and add to your capacity for intellectual and 
esthetic pleasure. Three well-known writers 
will describe for Companion readers what 
that best way is. 

Bliss Perry, professor of English at Har- 
vard University, will describe how to read a 


novel. 

Philip Hale, the distinguished musical 
critic, will tell how to listen to music. 

Royal Cortissoz, the famous art critic, 
will tell how to look at a picture. 

They are notable articles. Not only valuable 
in themselves, but written with unusual charm, 
they cannot fail to be especially helpful and 
interesting. They are in addition to all the 
articles already announced. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


If you will let us have your renewal 
before your present subscription expires, 
you will not only be doing us a great 
favor but will avoid the possible loss of 
some issues, for we can print only 
enough copies each week for our regular 
subscribers. Please do not let your name 
be dropped from the mailing list even 
temporarily. Renewal offers sent you a 
few weeks ago are still open, and The 
Companion ‘Home Calendar is a gift to 
all renewing subscribers who ask for it. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
OPELESS of persuading the inter- 
national opium conference to accept 
the American plan for controlling the pro- 
duction and sale of opium, the delegates 
from the United States, led by Mr. Stephen 
G. Porter, withdrew from the conference and 
left Geneva. Their example was followed by 
Mr. Sze, the Chinese delegate, who from the 
first gave his support to the American plan. 
The action of the American representatives 
startled the other delegates, who were seek- 
ing a compromise that would accept the 
American plan “in principle,” but that 
would be so worded as not to force the 
opium-producing nations to take action that 
they thought impractical or undesirable. The 
withdrawal of Mr. Porter and his colleagues 
upset that plan, The conference means to go 
ahead and draw up a convention on the 
subject that will provide for a central board 
to control the distribution of opium, on 
which board the United States can have a 
representative if it wishes. Whether our 
government will accept any responsibility 
for a board that will not have the power to 
do what Americans generally think is neces- 
sary with regard to the growth and sale of 
the drug is doubtful. 
J 
LMOST the last official act of Attorney- 
4“ General Stone before he took his seat 
in the Supreme Court was to request the 





Federal Trade Commission to make an im- 
mediate investigation into the charge that 
the Aluminum Company of America has 
been deliberately violating the decree of 
dissolution pronounced by the national 
courts several years ago. He also intimated 
that the company seemed to have a virtual 
monopoly of the supply of aluminum and 
was using it to control the price in violation 
of the antitrust law. The Trade Commission 
has investigated the conduct of a number of 
other industries engaged in making house- 
hold supplies, such as brooms, 


machines. The Attorney-General finds noth- 
ing in those cases that seems to require the 
attention of the Department of Justice 
except in the matter of “pooling patents” 
by the washing-machine manufacturers. In 
that respect Mr. Stone intimated that the 
manufacturers have gone too far, and he 
promised that action against them would be 
tuken if the Trade Commission should re- 
port that the situation is still what it was 
in 1922, when its last investigation was made. 
ed 


REPORT that Balto, the sturdy lead 

dog of Gunnar Kasson’s team that 
brought the diphtheritic antitoxin into 
Nome, had died of frozen lungs saddened 
everyone who read it in the newspapers. 
Happily it was reported later that the dog 
had not died after all. It was Balto that, 
when his master had lost the trail and was 
hopelessly confused in the snow, took the 
lead himself and brought the team safe 
through the obscurity of the storm and the 
blackness of the night to the right road and 
the lights of Nome. Lovers of dogs have 
already suggested a monument for him, and 
there may be one in Central Park, New 
York. There should also be one in Nome, that 
the people of the far north may never forget 
what faithful servants and friends their sled 
dogs are. Too often the excitement of sport 
or the thoughtlessness of rough and in- 
sensitive men leads to the noble creatures’ 
being overworked or abused. But not al- 
ways. There are plenty of men in the north 
who love their dogs and who treat them with 
every kindness. 

ed 


¥ is reported from Russia that the press 
correspondents of the soviet newspapers 
of Moscow and Leningrad are having a hard 
time of it among the exasperated peasantry. 
The correspondents are Bolshevik agents 
who were sent to the villages to awaken and 
nourish communistic sentiment among the 
peasants. They have become government 
spies, who keep a careful watch on village 
affairs and report promptly to Moscow any 
failure of the community to live up to soviet 
principles. The peasants, who desire to be 
left alone, resent the activity of the cor- 
respondents, often do violence upon them, 
and have killed some of them with circum- 
stances of great brutality. The soviet gov- 
ernment retaliates with severity; and, 
though capital punishment for murder is not 
part of the soviet code, it is generally in- 
flicted on those who are found guilty of 
killing press correspondents. The offense is 
regarded not as murder merely but as 
“counter-revolutionism.” 


1] 


HE Maharaja of Nepal, that remote 
principality among the Himalayas at the 
foot of Mt. Everest itself, has issued a 
decree emancipating all persons who are 
held in slavery there. It is estimated that 
there are more than fifty thousand. The de- 
cree does honor to the head and the heart of 
the Maharaja, who is under no compulsion 
to free the slaves, since his principality, 
though it conducts its foreign relations 
through a British resident, is quite inde- 
pendent in domestic affairs. The Gurkhas, 
who are among’ the bravest of the Indian 
troops of Great Britain, are natives of Nepal. 
Ae] 
OT long ago the George Washington- 
Sulgrave Institution, which was formed 
to encourage sympathy and good feeling 
among the ne nations and to 
trace the ancestry of famous Americans to 
the seats of their families in Great Britain 
or Ireland, bought a cottage at Flore, North- 
amptonshire, not far from the ancestral 
homes of the Washington, Franklin and 
Harding families in the belief that it was 
from that cottage that Henry Adams, the 
ancestor of two Presidents of the United 
States, came to Massachusetts. The Institu- 
tion is now convinced that it was a different 
Adams family that lived at Flore and ac- 
cordingly has sold the house. 
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“Wonder what he’d like 
for his birthday” 


“We don’t have to guess at it. I happen to know he 
wants a bicycle with a New Departure Coaster Brake. 


“He was admiring Harry Brown’s yesterday and wish- 
ing he could have one like it. 


“Of course it must have a New Departure to make . 
him happy—so he can coast, and have perfect control at 


If your birthday comes this month tell Dad the best present is a 
New Departure equipped bicycle. 


Send today for illustrated story ‘‘Billy’s Bicycle Triumphs.” 
NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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HERE stood upon a mountain 
of Japan a tall, straight Pine- 
tree. It was so tall that it could 
see far out over the marsh on 
one side and over the Valley 

of the Rice-fields on the other. On the 

mountain was only one house, and that 
was a small one where a maker of toys 
lived. 

“IT must make the best of the world,” 
said the Pine-tree to itself. “If I let my 
loneliness make me sad, I shall be most 
miserable. I must make the most of my 
chances. For my motto I shall take the 
words, Everyone has chances.” 

Now over the mountain a Wild-duck was 
flying, and when he saw the Pine-tree he 
thought he would rest awhile in its shade. 

“OQ honorable Pine-tree,” said he, “how 
is it that you have chosen this lonely moun- 
tain for a home?” 


+ 4 
HOME AGAIN 


By Winetta Patterson 


The little buds are opening to peep at Jenny 


Wren 

Where light she sits upon a twig and views her 
home again. 

“Tt’s looking shabby, Bobby; it was so new; 
but then 

I think the style in houses changed this 

spring. 

“We'll put in a new feather—now tuck it very 
near. 

Oh, Bobby, do be careful! You twitter so, my 
dear.” 


“Twit, twit.” “Now do be careful; oh, Bobby, 
give it here; 
I'll do the work, and you can sit and sing. 


“Now, Bobby, sing ’em pretty; be careful of 
your notes. 
Oh, that was splendid, lovely; you have the 
best of throats. 
You do them so original! Just hear how Tommy 
quotes. 
I never saw so radiant a spring! 


“Now pause a moment, Bobby, and do a 
reg’lar trill. 
You always look so young and neat you give 
me quite a thrill. 
I know these buds will open—oh, yes, I’m sure 
they will! 
I never saw so beautiful a spring!” 








“I did not choose it,’”’ answered the Pine- 


tree. “I was planted here by the Wind.” 


“You will be wasted here,”’ said the Wild- 


duck. ‘‘And you will be stupid, for there is 
nothing to learn here.” 


“But I have a motto, O august Wild-duck, 


and it is, Everyone has chances.’ 


“What chances have you here?” asked 


the Wild-duck. “You cannot move from 
your place.” 


“At first I thought I had no chances,” 


answered the Tree of the Slender Fingers, 


“but see, I have fingers that are the reason 
for my name. I have found that, if I reach 


out with them when the Wind whispers, I 


can catch some of the tales he has to tell. 
He takes pains to bring me news from the 
places he visits. Only today he told me of 


the great ship from over the ocean. The 
ship brought noted strangers from a far-off 


country, and already I have learned of that 
country and its people.” 

“That is so,”’ said the Wild-duck. “I see 
what you mean, and you need not be stupid. 
I shall be glad to tell you some more in- 
teresting news. I can tell you all 
about the river near Gifu where 
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“Everyone has chances,” replied the 
Pine-tree. “That is my motto. The Wind is 
kind enough to bring me news. The august 
Wild-duck has today told me of Gifu and 
the fisher folk.” 

“Then I too shall be glad to do what I 
can. I can tell you of all the life of the 
marsh. I can tell of the creatures that live 
there and of the curious water plants that 
grow in the moist spots,” cried the Firefly. 

“Do, by all means, O Firefly!’ exclaimed 
the Pine-tree. “What a chance for me you 


The Firefly told many things of great 
interest, and when the Tree thanked him 
he said he thought that the Pine-tree’s 
motto was wonderful and that he not only 
would remember it always but would tell it 
wherever he went. 

Then there came a beautiful Butterfly 
that never had been to the mountain before, 
and because she was frivolous she laughed 
at the Pine-tree and called it an old stay-at- 
home. But when the Tree told its motto and 
how much it already had learned the Butter- 
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‘The august Wild-duck 


HONEYCOMB 
By Clinton Scollard 


Today I will go out to roam 
Seeking the wild bee’s honey- 
comb. 


I know a meadow land brim- 
filled 

With clover where the bumbles 
build 


In cool deep shady hollows hid 
The crimson treasure-blooms 
amid. 


I will tap softly at the door 
Where the bees keep 








I spend some of my time.” 

And the Tree of the Slender 
Fingers listened carefully to the 
stories of the fisher folk of the river 
near Gifu and of their ways of 
catching fish with the help of 
trained cormorants—sea birds that 
plunge in after fish and are drawn 
back by the fishermen and made 
to give up the fish they have 
caught and held in the sac under 
their beaks. 

“T thank you, O august Wild- 
duck,” said the Pine-tree. “You 
were one of my chances, you see, 
and have taught me much.” 

“Yours is a fine motto, and I 
shall remember it,” answered the 
Wild-duck, and off he flew. 

A Firefly from the marsh was 
a visitor that night. He had come 
to the mountain to see whether 
he could give any light to a dark 
spot. 

“Are you not too far out of the 
world?” he asked when the Pine- 
tree bade him good evening. 


Creatures of 
the marsh 
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river near Gifu 


CANDLELIGHT AT 
GRANDMA’S 


By Maud G. Sites 


I like to visit Grandma’s house 
When quiet evening falls, 

And watch her light the candles all 
Along her yellow walls. 


I like to see her on the stairs 
As she goes winding down 

And hear the silky rustle of 
Her long old-fashioned gown. 


My Grandma says it’s fairy time 
And takes me on her lap— 

And once, I’m sure, I saw one peep 

From Grandma’s lacy cap! 


The fisher folk of the 


their scented store 


And tell them I should 
like to share 

The golden honey hoarded 
there; 


And if the bees are not at 
home, 

I’ll help myself to honey- 
comb; 


But if they’re there, it 
seems to me 
I’d best not bother with 
' the bee! 
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fly begged to be forgiven and said 

= would tell of the flower festivals 
of the — parts of Japan that she had 
visited. So the Tree learned of the great feast 
of cherry blossoms and of the wistaria and of 
all the other feasts of note. 

“You have been a lesson to me,” said the 
Butterfly. “I have not paid much attention 
to my many chances.” _ 

“You have been ayer€at\chance to me, 0 
Butterfly,” said the Tree. © 

“T thank you,” answered the Butterfly. 
“Now I am going to carry your motto 
wherever I go.”” And she said “Sayonara! 
which means good-by, and flew or. 

The Tree of the Slender Fingers kept on 

owing wiser and wiser. Field insects 
Sronaht facts about the fields. Underground 
creatures told of their world. Birds added 
their stories. No wonder that the Pine-tree 
became so wise! But if the Tree grasped 
eagerly, it was not selfish. Did it not give 
away in return its wonderful motto—Every- 
one has chances? 
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Milder Musterole 
Small Children 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new 
and milder form of good old 
Musterole especially pre- 
pared for use on babies and 
small children. 

In the dead of night, when they are 
awakened by the warning, croupy 
cough, they rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s throat 
and chest and then go back to bed. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to the 
seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
and colds. In jars, 35c. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 
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| in 2 Yea l@em You can complete 

| this simplified High 
hoo} Course at home 

O inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to col- 

| lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six otherpracti- 


cal courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-3100, Drexel Av. & 58th St. A.S.1923_ CHICAGO 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Issued weekly by 
the Perry Mason mpany. e Youth's Com- 
panion, Publication TOftice, Rumford Build- 
ing, Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H., Editorial 
and business offices, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the United 
States and Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. En- 
tered as second-class matter, Nov. 1, 1923, at the Post 
Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Renewal Payment should be sent directly to the address 


below and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the | 


expiration date following the subscriber’s address on the 
margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is made at 
the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Bank Draft. 
No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every case, 

e addressed to The Editors. A personal address delays 
caiondios of them. 

LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED and orders 
made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Mass. 








PREVENTING HARDENING OF 
THE ARTERIES 


N a former article we discussed the causes of 
arteriosclerosis, or hardening of the arteries. 
Now we come to the practical part of the 

subject; namely, how to prevent the change in 
the walls of the blood vessels. As said before, 
the causes of the disease are: first, the degener- 
ative changes inseparable from advancing age; 
second, chronic poisoning by toxins elaborated 
by bacteria in the body, by fatigue poisons 
caused by overwork of body or of mind, espe- 
cially by worry, and by poisons formed from 
food that are absorbed from the bowels when 
their contents are allowed to stagnate; and 
third, by poisons introduced from without, such 
as lead, alcohol, nicotine and other poisons. 

The senile changes are inevitable, but their 

time of onset varies greatly in different persons 
according to the inherited constitution and may 
be delayed even in those of poor heredity by a 
sensible, but not over-anxious, observance of 
hygiene; that is, moderation at table, a proper 
amount of sleep, open windows at night and an 
abundance of exercise in the open air. Some 
acute disease such as typhoid fever or dysentery 
may start bacterial poisoning, but its most pro- 
lific source is some focus in the tonsils, the tooth 
roots or the appendix, where poison-forming 
bacteria lodge and then elaborate toxins that 
are taken up into the blood and thus exert their 
harmful action on the tissues. All broken-down 
and degenerated cells become poisonous to 
healthy cells. Normally these poisons are ex- 
creted as soon as formed, but when they are 
produced faster than the body can eliminate 
them, as occurs from overwork and worry,— 
fatigue poisons,—they become dangerous. 
Autointoxication by poisons absorbed from the 
intestines occurs when too much meat or other 
protein food is eaten. If such food is not taken 
in excess, these poisons are safely excreted. 

All these injurious influences can be mini- 

mized with care and common sense. Everyone 
should be examined by his family physician 
once a year or oftener, whether he thinks he is 
well or not, for the beginning of this trouble is 
often insidious. Moreover, even when harden- 
ing of the arteries has started much may be 
done to arrest its further progress by taking the 


| Same precautions that help to prevent it. In 
| addition there are certain drugs that will 


greatly aid the good work; those are to be pre- 
scribed only by a physician. 
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PLOWING WITH EIGHTEEN YOKE 
OF OXEN 


Prof. William Lyon Phelps in Scribner’s 

Magazine, we are informed that Elijah 
“found Elisha, the son of Shaphat, who was 
plowing with twelve yoke of oxen before him, 
and he with the twelfth.” I had always sup- 
posed that this meant that Elisha and the 
hired hands were out plowing with twelve 
yoke; I did not suppose he was driving twelve 
yoke of oxen in front of him, though the Bible 
seemed to say so. 

The Rev. F. Kurtz, missionary in India, 
writes me a letter that ought to interest all 
lovers of the Bible, all dirt farmers and many 
others: “I am living in an Oriental land where 
oxen do all the plowing. I had frequently seen 
seven yoke of oxen plowing the same field, but 
a few days later I was traveling through the 
country on my tours, and as I came over a 
little rise of ground what did I see but eighteen 
yoke of oxen plowing a field, one following 
another just as in Elisha’s time! We mission- 
aries who are accustomed to use the Bible in 
these Oriental lands are continually getting 
new lights on old truths. The West has got 
so far away from the Orient that many things 
in the Bible seem to be out of place until you 
can seen the Bible incidents in real life. No 
Indian Christian would have doubted the story 
of the twelve yoke of oxen.’ 


I the nineteenth chapter of Kings, says 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 








A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, N. Y., 
discovered a process of making a new kind of paint without 
the use of oil. He named it Powdr-paint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is cold water 
to make a paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and 
durable for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 


principle applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, 
stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and costs 
about one-fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 104 North St., 
Adams, N.Y., and a trial package will be mailed to you, 
also color card and full information showing you how you 
can save a good many dollars. 


Write today. 










SKATES 


with the self-contained ball 
bearing wheels, the truss 
frame construction and the 
“rocking-chair’ movement 
are — 
“Young America’s 
First Chotce." 


Steel Tread or 
Rubber Tires 








FREE 


20 treatment tin 








30 years ys good. Head, Nose, 
Throat, Flu, Catarrh. Colds, all kinds. 
45,000 Drug Stores sell it. 


KONDON 


2638 Nicollet Av.,Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Finest bicycle built — 44 s' 
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PLAYS For Amateurs 


We can supply any play in print. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue. Manuscripts purchased for 
cash, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
925 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
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ATTEN-SHUN! 


OLDIERS and scouts have well- 
kept hair; lieutenants and scout- 
masters expect it today. 

Everywhere men and boys now keep 
their hair smoothly in place—all day 
Jong—with Stacomb. 

Stacomb helps prevent dandruff— 
keeps your scalp clean, your hair look- 
ing better and healthier than ever be- 
fore. In jars and tubes, or in liquid form. 
At all drug and department stores. 


atG.v eran one 


=———-— FEBS OFrras 
Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. AB-16 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, a generous sam- 
ple tube of Stacomb. 
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Kunderd 
STAND 
SUPREME 


Write for a copy of my 1925 
Gladioli Catalog. It describes 
my new origination—Lacin- 
iated, and hundreds of the 
Ruffled, plain-petaled and 
Primulinus Hybrid types of 
glads. Planting time is not 
far off. Don’t face disap- 
pointment. Send for your 
catalog and order promptly. 
A. E. KUNDERD 

Box 92-C Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
The Originator of the Ruffled and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 
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WANTED. “RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. $133 vo $192 


second 

week off—full pay. Common education LF, ravel— 

See your country. Write imnediate/y for free list of Govern- 
ment positions now obtainable and free sample coaching lessons. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, _ Dept. 8228, Rochester. N.Y. 
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The a Institute for Stammerers 


has cured every person who has taken its course. Personal, 
individual instruction by the founder, who cured himself 
after thirty years of stammering. Equally effective for chil- 
dren and adults. Resident and oe L ils. For particulars, 
Address 1727 Master St., Dept. Y. iladelphia, Penna. 
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Raincoats. Permanent, high-grade 
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Write for free sample 
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THE BIGHORN SHEEP ~ 
Though March is wild above the | 
| 


highland plain, 
] The Bighorn Ram, that gal- 
lant mountaineer, 
Still leads the flock across the 
bleak moraine 
To graze in snow beside the 
frozen mere. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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criticize the farmers in her Limberlost 
country for clearing their land too thor- 

oughly. They are accustomed, she said, to level 
every tree and to destroy every old shake fence, 
so that every inch of the ground may be culti- 
vated. It is a foolish thing to do, for their very 
eagerness to turn all to visible productiveness 
and profit often ends in disaster. Storms sweep 
across their land and destroy the work of their 
hands, whereas if they had left a few acres of 
forest in the middle of their land and a border 
of trees round the edge, deep enough for aw ind- 
break, they might have saved a summer’s labor. 

Besides providing windbreaks colonies of 
trees afford shade and by preventing evapora- 
tion preserve the underground supplies of wa- 
ter. There are places where reckless deforesta- 
tion has impoverished the land. For growing 
things need the protection that trees give. 

Human life has similar needs. Life may be too 
exposed to be fruitful. Without spiritual wind- 
breaks, without places of shade, it may become 
barren and profitless. The Sabbath, for ex- 
ample, was intended as a windbreak, to do for 
life what the trees do for the earth. But, forget- 
ful of that original purpose, many people want 
to hack down the forest of Sabbath days. They 
say it is in their way. 

“Do you like Sunday?” asked a worldly wom- 
an of her gardener, a simple, religious man. 


"Tene late Mrs. Gene Stratton Porter used to 


“TI do,” he answered; ‘‘it is the best of all 
days to me.” 
‘*Really,”’ she exclaimed in astonishment, 


“‘we think it is a nuisance. It interrupts all our 
pleasures, you know!” 

When people take such an attitude small 
wonder that life becomes impoverished and 
pitifully unfruitful! Life needs worship and 
meditation; games and the quest of pleasure do 
not take the place of religion and devotion. 
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AS YE JUDGE 


‘FT WOULDN'T be as stingy as that fellow is 
for all the gold in the world!” declared Bob 

Hampton as Jim Nellis slouched by. 

““*With what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you,’ quoted old Turner Gill. “‘Who 
are you to sit in judgment over your fel- 
low man, Bob? I know what you mean. Jim 
Nellis refused to contribute to the big charities 
drive last fall and cut down his contribution to 
the church, but I happen to know that it is be- 
cause Jim has been playing in hard luck. Jim 
isn’t mean. 

“First, his savings were invested in a well- 
established manufacturing concern. When the 
war came on the concern went out after the 
business, bought huge quantities of material 
and spread out as if it expected hostilities to 
last a long time. Caught in the aftermath of the 
war, with its warehouses crammed with goods 
that had been manufactured at enormous cost 
and must be sold at a sacrifice, with its credit 
strained to the limit, the concern went to the 
wall. All Jim’s savings were swept away. 

“His wife was in the hospital eight weeks at 
thirty-five dollars a week for the room and fifty 
dollars a week for a special nurse. The surgeon 
charged him five hundred dollars for the neces- 
sary operation. Overproduction and keen com- 
petition in his particular line cut down his earn- 
ings until his business yielded him only a scant 
living. Jim had to retrench. He began with him- 
self. As matters went from bad to worse he had 
to curtail his contributions to public enterprises 
and finally discontinue them. He didn’t dare 
tell anyone that his business was bad for fear of 
bringing his creditors down on him. 

“The neighbors misunderstood. Because Jim 
was not spending money they supposed that he 
was hoarding it. Then Jim misunderstood. He 
thought it was because his clothes were shabby 
and his house needed paint that the greetings of 
his associates lacked the old-time warmth. He 
became at odds with the world. What you saw 


going by just now was only the shadow of the 
man I have known and loved for years. His 
spirit is broken, Bob, broken for the lack of a 
little sympathy.” 
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BOB PARTRIDGE, BACHELOR 


WO years ago, a contributor writes us from 

| Virginia, the game officials decided to de- 

part radically from the customary method 

of raising young partridges for stocking the 

fields and woods of the state. A partridge 

mother was to replace the bantam hen for- 
merly used in rearing the young partridges. 

Some two hundred wild birds were caught in 
various parts of the state and turned together 
into a large pen at the state farm. It was spring- 
time, and as rapidly as the birds mated they 
were placed in individual pens where they could 
continue their homemaking without interrup- 
tion. At the end of the mating season all had 
been paired off except one young cock that the 
keeper named Bob. He had found no mate. The 
rest raised their broods and were freed in va- 
rious parts of the state, but Bob was kept at the 
farm during the winter and became partly 
domesticated. 

When spring came once more a second batch 
of wild birds was turned into the big pen; Bob 
was among them. Presumably he would find a 
mate. But at the‘end of the mating season he 
was still in the pen, apparently a confirmed 
bachelor. With him were three little partridge 
hens for which there were no mates and toward 
which Bob acted with great disdain. 

The three hens began to lay, and soon there 
were twenty-one eggs, which the superintendent 
of the game farm removed and replaced with 
surplus fertile eggs from other pens. The nat- 
ural procedure was for one of the hens to sit 
upon the eggs and hatch them, but all three 
refused. Thereupon Bob cuddled the pile under 
his wing and proceeded to hatch the eggs him- 
self. Faithfully he stuck to his task, and finally 
the eggs hatched out, and Bob came off the 
nest with his brood. 

He might have rested content with that, for 
it is not unusual for a partridge cock to sit on 
the nest for a day or two in the absence of the 
hen, but Bob proceeded to rear the brood. The 
superintendent at the state game farm was 
puzzled over Bob’s relation to his family. Was 
he foster mother or foster father? 

Somewhere over the brown fields of Virginia 
Bob now is probably whistling cheerily once 
more, for the flock was turned loose, and after 
two years of captivity he won his freedom. 
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HORSES IN HIS NIGHT BAG 


IFTY years ago when the nobility and 
F isnaca gentry of England were in the 

prime of their wealth and power amusing 
tales were told of the attempted economies of 
some among them who had drawn too heavily 
upon their incomes in keeping up the lavish 
expenditure demanded by the life of their pe- 
riod and caste. 

One worthy squire and his wife, relates a 
recent writer, found that they could not make 
both ends meet and seriously examined their 
budget with a view to retrenchment. What 
could be sacrificed? Shooting? No. Hunting? 
A thousand times no! Finally they decided that 
the family fortunes could only be retrieved if 
coffee after luncheon were abandoned. 

A certain duke who had apparently a bot- 
tomless purse could not balance his accounts, or 
rather his steward could not. What was the use 
of being a duke if you were to be bothered about 
money? Still it was thought advisable to send 
to London for the family man of business to 
overhaul the household accounts. After a week’s 
work he submitted his report to the duke: 
“Begging Your Grace’s pardon, I see Your 
Grace keeps both an Italian and a French 
pastry cook in Your Grace's stillroom. Is not 
such a duplication a trifle superfluous?”’ 

“Hang it all!” exclaimed the duke. “A fellow 
must have a biscuit!” 

Such airy ducal magnificence brings to mind 
a phrase of Charles II; not because the Merry 
Monarch was striving for economy,—that was 
a necessity he all too merrily avoided,—but by 
reason of its careless assumption of what prop- 
erly befitted royalty. Charles during a bore- 
some council suggested in a scribbled note to 
Lord Clarendon that when it was over they ride 
out together for an informal surprise visit to the 
king’s sister and pass the night there, taking 
only their night bags. 

“Heavens, sire, will you not even take a 
squadron of horse?” wrote Clarendon on the 
margin and returned the note. 

Charles read, added another line and passed 
it back. He had written: “I count that part of 
my night bag.” 
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LEGAL WIT 


N a recent interesting book, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, Mr. Francis L. Wellman, relates many 
instances of legal wit, English and American. 

Two noted London lawyers were John L. Adol- 
phus and Charles Phillips; but Phillips was an 
Irishman, and his rapid success at the English 
bar after his arrival from the Emerald Isle 
naturally annoyed some of his rivals, for they 
= a. of their business passing into his 
nas 

Adolphus, meeting him in the robing room of 


. 
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the court, said to him insolently, ‘‘You remind 
me of the three B’s—blarney, bluff and bluster.”’ 

“Ah,” said Phillips, ‘you never complained 
of my bees until they began to suck your 
honey.” 

It was another Irishman, John Philpot Cur- 
ran, who in the course of one of his trials when 
he was pressing the jury rather intently was 
irritated by observing the judge frequently 
shaking his head, thereby indicating to the 
jurymen his dissent from what was being said. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,”’ said Curran at last, 
‘you may have noticed his lordship shaking his 
head. I ask you to pay no attention, because, if 
you were as well acquainted with his lordship 
as I am, you would know that when he shakes 
his head there is nothing in it.” 

In that instance the lawyer had distinctly the 
better of the judge. In another instance a judge 
used his wit with cruel effect at the expense of a 
lawyer. 

Appearing before an English judge, a young 
lawyer whose memory failed him at the be- 
ginning of a long speech that he had prepared 
in advance resorted in his confusion to repeti- 
tion of his opening words: ‘‘The unfortunate 
client who appears by me—My Lord, my un- 
fortunate client—”’ 

The chief justice, Lord Ellenborough, inter- 
rupting, almost whispered in a soft and encour- 
aging tone, * “You may go on, sir; so far the 
court is with you.’ 

It was in the United States in a court in 
Chicago that a lawyer, Mr. Parsons, was trying 
a case before a judge who, he felt, was very hard 
upon him and upon his client, the defendant. 
After the judge’s charge the jury retired and 
promptly brought in a verdict of guilty. Par- 
sons moved for a new trial. The judge denied 
his motion and remarked, ‘The court and the 
jury think the prisoner a knave and a fool.” 

Instantly the counsellor replied, ‘‘The pris- 
oner wishes me to say that he is now perfectly 
satisfied, for he feels that he has been tried by a 
court and jury of his peers.” 
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THE HAMMOCK FALLACY 


T is in the summer months, says a writer in 
Punch, that the cult of the hammock 
flourishes. Hammocks hibernate; it is one of 

their few really attractive attributes. And the 
popularity of the hammock in summer is largely 
the fault of the bee-haunted garden school of 
story writers. No bee-haunted garden is com- 
plete without one. In the cool shade of the 
sycamore the heroine reclines gracefully in her 
hammock, keeping that schoolgirl complexion 
and waiting for Sir Reginald. 

At the cottage we have a bee-haunted garden, 
and at the first hint of summer Angela insisted 
upon completing the picture. “We must get a 
hammock,”’ she said. 

I looked up with my kind, tired smile and 
gave her a tolerant ear. ‘‘Why?"’ I asked. 

“Oh, because it’s summer and everybody has 
one, and it’s just the thing for the garden, and 
they look so jolly in the pictures, and the Hor- 
rockses have got one.” 

“Then I suppose I must take the risk,” I 
said, sighing. The Horrockses are Angela’s 
dearest friends, but it is unthinkable that they 
— be allowed to remain a hammock ahead 
of her 

“That's just the place for it, Angela,’’ I said 
more enthusiastically when we had adjourned 
to the garden. ‘‘Between the raspberry canes 
and the rhubarb. Or we might hitch one end of 
it to that flowering lettuce and—” 

‘We really need some trees,’’ said Angela. 

“Ah, yes. Let us give our minds to the 
problem. I think sycamores are the best for 
slinging hammocks.” 

Angela looked a little dazed. ‘““But we haven't 
any sycamores,”’ she said. 

“Not yet. But if we were to get a hammock 
and lay it out flat on the ground and plant a 
sycamore seed at each end and then wait a bit 
we should one day have a beautiful pair of 
sycamore trees just the right distance apart. 
You see, Angela,—”’ 

But Angela had gone. 

* The hammock arrived three days later. Even 
as we went about the task of assembling it 
there was a sort of ominous foreboding at the 
back of my mind. The things from which it was 
to hang in default of trees reminded me too 
vividly of the tripod affair over the witches’ 
cauldron in Macbeth. 

Angela had no intention of allowing grass to 
grow under her hammock once it was in posi- 
tion. She arranged a pile of cheerful-looking 
cushions in the bows, picked up the Japanese 
parasol and climbed enthusiastically on board. 
I stood by ready to save the women and chil- 
dren first. 

Perhaps she overdid the enthusiasm. What- 
ever the reason, there was a violent roll to star- 
board, a convulsive jerk, a faint scream, and 
the hammock turned itself inside out and 
swung idle and — under a pitiless sky. 

‘*Was anybody looking?” inquired Angela. 

“Fortunately only your husband,” I said. 

“How did it happen?” 

“I suppose you tried to mount from the 
wrong side. A hammock is probably like a 
horse; it gets restive if you try to get up on the 
starboard side. Try the port side whilst I hold 
its head.” 

Angela advanced gamely to the attack and 
repeated the performance the other way round. 
The schoolgirl complexion suffered most owing 
to the loamy nature of the soil. 
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We call it the ‘‘Al Reach,” after the 
founder of our house, because it represents 
the best that the world’s foremost makers 
of baseball goods can produce after 60 
years experience. 

The “Al Reach”’ is designed according to 
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players the game has ever known. 
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She picked herself up with a troubled ex- 
— “Why don’t I stay in, once I am in?” 
she said 

“Vaulting ambition, which o ‘erleaps itself 
and falls on the other,’’ I quoted. ‘Or it may 
be just knack,” I added kindly. 

“Anyway, I’m going to do it this time,” she 
declared. 

She did. It was touch-and-go for a minute 
or two, but she did. 

‘‘Now hand me the parasol—gently. And my 
book. And you’d better stay to turn over the 
leaves—I daren’t move. And if you could just 
push the red cushion a little higher,up—”’ 

That hammock has been the curse of our 
summer. It is a difficult and dangerous thing 
to get into, and all the while you are in it you 
are depressed by the thought that, if you don’t 
fall out of it first, you will have to get out some 
time or other. Even when you are in the 
infernal thing you are not happy. It isn’t com- 
fortable. It sags in the middle, and you dare 
not wriggle. Besides, you invariably drop your 
book or something. Then you reach down 
precariously with one hand, trying desperately 
to maintain the balance of the thing with the 
other. You never succeed, and you finish up on 
the ground. Then you pick up your book and 
climb nervously back again. 

No, the hammock is a fallacy. It is one of 
those things which everyone pretends to enjoy 
and which no one does enjoy. But we have 
found a very jolly way out of our trouble. We 
are going to give a select garden party, and 
there will be a handsome prize for anyone who 
can ride our bucking hammock for ten minutes. 
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HOW TO TELL THE COLOR OF A COB 


HEN I was a small boy, writes a corre- 

spondent, there moved to my father’s 

farm a renter who was forever playing 
some new trick on us children. One day when 
we were all in the barn together he bet us in fun 
that simply by smelling he could tell the color of 
every corncob before the ear was shucked. 

We all clustered round him, and he took up 
an ear and, after we children had examined the 
end to see that no cob protruded, stripped off 
i" a weather-darkened shuck and began to 
sniff. 

“The cob of that ear is red,” he finally an- 
nounced. 

Immediately the ear was shucked, and some 
of the grains were shelled off, and sure enough 
the cob was red! Then the renter took up an- 
other and announced presently that it was 
white. Again he was correct. And so for half an 
hour we made the man smell corn, and not once 
did he make a mistake. 

During the next few days the renter visited 
the children of the entire neighborhood and 
showed them the same trick. The result was 
that the children on all the farms shucked more 
corn that fall and winter than they had ever 
shucked before, all because they were trying to 
learn to distinguish the color of a cob by smell- 
ing it. But after several months we were no 
nearer being able to do it than when we started, 
and finally the renter told us his secret. 

‘‘When you have removed the blackened out- 
side shuck of an ear of corn,” he said, ‘‘you can 
see the fine silky edge of one of the inner shucks. 
Now while you are pretending to smell the corn 
look at that shuck edge, and, if it is pink or red, 
then the corncob is red, and, if it is white, the 
cob is white. You will find that it never fails to 
tell the color.” 

After that we were always able to tell the 
color of the cob; never have I known the 
method to fail. 
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LITTLE SUSY’S FOND WISH 


E are accustomed to talk about ‘“‘truth 

‘at any price’ ’ and “honesty is the best 

policy” and ‘“‘the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.” "That is all very 
well no doubt, but consider the following anec- 
dote, which Mark Twain relates in his autobi- 
ography; it speaks for itself. 

A child’s frank envy of the privileges and 
distinctions. of its elders is often a delicately 
flattering attention and the reverse of unwel- 
come, but sometimes the envy is not placed 
where the beneficiary is expecting it to be 
placed. Once when Susy, my daughter, was 
seven she sat breathlessly absorbed in watching 
a guest of ours adorn herself for a ball. The lady 
was charmed by this homage, this mute and 
gentle admiration, and was happy in it. And 
when her pretty labors were finished and she 
stood at last perfect, unimprovable, clothed like 
Solomon in his glory, she paused, confident and 
expectant, to receive from Susy’s tongue the 
tribute that was burning in her eyes. 

Susy drew an envious little sigh and said, 

aa wish I could have crooked teeth and specta- 
cles!’ iy 
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STRONG CLOTH WANTED 


SMALL boy, according to the London 
Opinion, entered the village tailor shop 
and said: 

“Mr. Snip, will you please let father have 
some patterns of good, strong cloth?” 

‘Why, certainly, my boy,’”’ said Mr. Snip 
with a beaming smile. ‘‘What does father want 
them for—suit, trousers, overcoat or—” 

“T think,” said the boy, “he wants ’em to 
nail up the creeper.’ 
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It’s fun with a Brownie 


Ted couldn’t wait for the paint to dry; 
the moment he put his brush down he 
got his Brownie out. And now he'll hard- 
ly sleep till he shows the bunch the print. 


Brownies are cameras of the easy-to-work, handy- 
to-carry, sure-fire kind. You start right in to get 
good pictures; it’s nothing but fun from the first. 


See the Brownies at your dealer’s. 


Folding Autographic Brownies $9.00 up 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., 7% Kodak city 
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Somebody ate all my JELL-O" 


saying 
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And Goldilocks heard a little voice 
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